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ALPA REPRESENTATIVE SENDS LATE NEWS AS CONGRESS ADJOURNS 








COURT RULE 
HITS COMPANY 
UNION PLAN 


Section of Railway Labor Act 
Which Forbids Collection 
of Company Union Dues 

Held Constitutional 








The Signalman’s Journal has 
very kindly extended to The AIR 
LINE PILOT the privilege of re- 
publishing the following article 
which clearly shows the protective 
value of the Railway Labor Act, 
which was recently amended to in- 
clude under its provisions the air 
line pilots: 


That section of the Railway La- 
bor Act that forbids the deduction 
of dues for company unions has 
been declared constitutional by the 
District Court of the United States 
for the District of Kansas. A com- 
pany union of shop men on the 
Rock Island had appealed to this 
court to prevent the company from 
discontinuing the deduction of dues 
from employes’ pay. The company 
union based its case on the claim 
that its members have the constitu- 
tional right to enter into a contract 
with the company for the collec- 
tion of dues. 


This is an interesting court deci- 
sion from several points of view. 
The company union brought suit 
against its sponsor, the C.R.I. & P. 
R.R. The railroad management, of 
course, agreed with its own asso- 
ciation, so that insofar as the two 
parties were concerned there were 
no disputes calling for court settle- 
ment. Though the decision is form- 
ally headed “Association of Rock 
Island Mechanical and Power Plant 
Employes, Plaintiffs, Vs. The 
C.R.I. & P. R.R., Defendants,” the 
case in fact involved the associa- 
tion and the United States govern- 
ment. The railroad, not being in- 
terested in its own defense, was 
represented by the United States 
District Attorney. 


As is the legal custom of the 
times, this was a test case, with 
much argument by the association 
counsel about the -constitutionality 
of parts of the Railway Labor Act. 
The counsel attempted to show 
that the check-off system, or the 
collection of dues for the company 
union, had no direct bearing on the 
regulation of commerce. But it 
was brought out by the defense 
how the railroad had used the 
check-off system to maintain the 
association, which in turn certainly 
did affect interstate commerce. 
Dues were deducted to save the 
carrier the expense of “selling” the 
employes on the association each 
month. The check-off system made 
it necessary for the railroad to sell 
an employe the association idea 
only once. 


On the whole the decision names 
the company union “a continuous, 
Persistent form of influence, inter- 
ference and coercion” and declares 
further that it destroys “that free- 
dom of thought and action guaran- 
teed by the Railway Labor Act in 
matters of negotiation and bargain- 
ing between the railway and its em- 
Ployes.” The check-off system be- 
Ing one of the methods of main- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 





ICC ORDERS 


Rate Increase 


TONORTHWEST 


Washington, D. C., June 10.— 
(Special.)—-A substantial increase 
in the airmail rate paid Northwest 
Airlines, Inc., was ordered today 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on two contract routes be- 
tween Chicago and the West Coast 
via Fargo, N. D. 





The granted increases to North- 
west, first line to ask the ICC for 
an increase in airmail pay under 
1934 and 1935 acts of congress, 
are RETROACTIVE to last June 
27. 

On the Fargo-Seattle route the 
increases were 7 cents per air- 
plane mile, on which the rate for- 
merly averaged 25 cents, and 8 
cents on the Chicago to Pembina, 
N. D., run on which the previous 
rate varied from 20 to 25 cents. 


SIFT REPORT 
of Air Line 


Consolidations 








According to the air mail law 
definite provisions are made re- 
garding paralleling routes and the 
number of trunk lines that may 
legally be operated by air mail 
contractors. 

Control of trunk line operations 
was apparently believed to be the 
best way to prevent strangling of 
the industry through consolida- 
tions and inevitable monopoly. 

However, certain rumors which 
continue to increase in size and 
proportion as a result of some 
positive physical developments, in- 
dicate that at least one major com- 
pany is planning a series of con- 
solidations that are of major mag- 
nitude. 

Final decision relative to such 
steps rests with the Post Office De- 
partment although eventually it is 
believed that all such matters may 
be referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Already the ICC has recom- 
mended increases in the rate of air 
mail pay for a number of airlines. 


PILOT WRITES 


About Flying 


IN CANADA 


The Air Line Pilots Association 
was very interested in the contents 
of a letter received from an air 
line pilot in Canada. From this 
letter we gathered the following 
information: 

The type of flying undertaken in 
Canada is somewhat different to 
that in the States. There is a large 
undeveloped “bush” country and a 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 








Convention Decision 


PERSONAL 





the Air Line Pilots Association, 
to substitute for the 1935 conven- 
tion, a tour of all councils by the 
President. 

| The first leg of this tour, which 
was made November 23 to Decem- 





located in the western section of 
the United States. At this date 
the remaining part of the tour had 
to be postponed because of urgent 
matters which necessitated my be- 
ing present in Washington to help 
out with our legislative program. 
Returns Home 


I returned from Washington, 
May 10, 1936, completed much un- 
finished business at Headquarters, 
and started on the eastern section 
of the tour, May 24, from which I 
have just returned. The eastern 
territory included Louisville, At- 
lanta, Jacksonville, Miami, Wash- 
ington, Newark, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. Well attended meetings 
were held at all points except Pitts- 
burgh where my visit was for an- 
other purpose. Especially large 
meetings were held at Miami and 
Newark where a great many pilots 
are based. 

Tour Important 
| During this entire national tour 
the value of personal contact was 
made very apparent to me. Be- 
cause of our scattered membership, 
the Association has had to depend 
on letters and The AIR LINE 
PILOT to give a word picture of 
its activities. I found that the ma- 
jority of our members had but a 
vague conception of the effort and 
struggle which our accomplish- 
ments represent. I feel that this 
tour, so far, has been highly suc- 
cessful and has done much in 
creating a better and more com- 
plete understanding. 

PAA Meeting 

One very interesting and in- 
structive part of my tour was the 
meeting held at Miami with the 
Pan American Pilots. It was sur- 
prising to listen to the strange ex- 
periences which confront these 
modern trail-blazers in their every- 
day work which carries them to far 
away ports. Their problems, so 
different from those of domestic 
vilots, are numerous and complex. 
It is a common thought that their 
landing difficulties are few be- 
cause, as has often been said, the 
entire ocean is their landing field. 
True, the actual landing is fairly 


October 29, 1934, it was decided | 
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CONTACT 


Develops Many 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
At the last annual convention of | 


easy, but what the ordinary lay- 
man does not know is that the real 
test of the skill and judgment of 
the pilots and ground crews comes 
in the mooring of the huge and 
cumbersome equipment after the 
landing has been accomplished. 


| They must combat adverse tides, 
Hier 24, 1935, included all councils | 


and winds, rough water, and per- 
haps strong river currents in bring- 
ing the craft to the mooring peer. 
The Pan American pilot does no 
night flying, as does the domestic 
pilot, but he encounters tropical 


storms, the violence of which is 
well known. 


Knowledge Essential 
Perhaps the thing that impressed 


}me most in traveling over the air- 


ways of our country was the great 
diversion of problems peculiar to 
each section. An absolute and 
minute knowledge of the terrain 
is essential to the pilot. In the 
West he will encounter high moun- 
tains and once in the air, the im- 
portant thing is to reach his desti- 
nation because it is almost impos- 
sible to change flight plans over 
this type of terrain once the flight 
is underway. In the central section 
he must conquer much erratic bad 
weather; in the East he finds his 
landing fields, outside of the main 
terminal points, few and far be- 
tween with the ever-present dan- 
ger of getting out over the ocean. 
Alert Pilots 

It goes without saying, that an 
air line pilot, no matter where his 
run is, must be alert, his senses 
keen to the rapidly changing con- 
ditions with which he alone must 
reckon while piloting human cargo 
and mail at speeds well over 100 
miles per hour. 


One has only to mingle with the 
average air traveler of today to 
realize the vital and indispensable 
place air transportation holds in 
the present economic structure. 
The demand is for speed, more 
speed, and it is our profession that 
plays such an important part in 
satisfying this demand. A large 
percentage of the air travelers are 
salesmen, traveling thousands of 
miles to do business and close deals 
in hours which ordinarily would 
take days. 

Precision 

In viewing the thing objectively 
bv listening to comments of fellow 
airplane passengers, I was again 
impressed with the tremendously 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 








POINT OF VIEW 





There used to be an idea that 
membership in a trade union was 
inconsistent with the standards and 
ideals of professionalism. We are 


learning, like the musicians, actors, | 


teachers and other professional 
groups that this is not so. We are 
coming slowly to accept the princi- 
ple that we are first workers and 
second professional workers. I be- 
lieve that social workers have not 
only the right to organize along 





‘trade union lines but that they 
have an obligation to recognize 
; that the trade union movement is 
,@ part of the struggle of all work- 
ers to achieve, through democratic 
activities within the democratic 
framework, that better life which 
is surely the essence and reason 
for existence of social work. (Au- 
brey Williams, deputy administra- 
tor, WPA.) 








PENDING AIR 
Laws Show 


CAPITAL VIEW 


Committee Headed by Con- 
gressman James M. Mead 
Is Most Active 








BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


Washington, D. C.—(Special.) 
—Congress is adjourned. The po- 
litical spotlight has temporarily 
shifted from Washington to Phila- 
delphia where the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention is about to turn 
out another one of those things— 
a party platform. 


However, a good rule to follow 
is to judge candidates and parties 
on their accomplishments, and so 
we focus our attention on some of 
the problems that were.left behind. 

Pending Bills 

In matters aeronautical much 
was accomplished and much left 
unfinished. This is always the 
case. The pruning process takes 
place within the committees and 
only the fittest survive. Neverthe- 
less, bills recently introduced are 
at least indicative of present 
thought and future trend. Noth- 
ing worth while is ever achieved 
in a hurry as we learned when we 
sought passage of the Black-Mead 
Mediation Bill. While some of the 
other bills we are about to men- 
tion are contradictory of one an- 
other, the majority view as 
gleaned from all of them augurs 
well for the future welfare of air 
transportation and those engaged 
in it. 

Perhaps the most active commit- 
tee so far as aviation matters are 
concerned is that of which Con- 
gressman James M. Mead is chair- 
man, the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee of the House. 
Out of this Committee came H. R. 
11399, by Mr. Mead, to create a 
special air corps reserve unit for 
airline pilots; H. R. 11952 and 
H. R. 11953, by Mr. Dobbins, 
amending the Foreign Air-Mail 
Act and the Alaska Mail Service 
Act, respectively, so as to provide 
adequate compensation for the pi- 
lots and other employees engaged 
in flying the U. S. mails in South 
America and Alaska; H. R. 12894, 
by Mr. Hildebrandt, transferring 
the powers and functions of the 
Secretary of Commerce under the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and H. Res. 506, by Mr. Dobbins, 
to enlarge the scope of the Post 
Office Committee to give it juris- 
diction over all legislation affect- 
ing aviation. The Post Office Com- 
mittee also favors the placing of 
all employees in the Air Commerce 
Bureau, wherever it may finally 
go, in civil service. It has been 
found that legislation is not neces- 
sary to bring these men under civil 
service and, consequently, an ex- 
ecutive order from the President 
to effect this result may be recom- 
mended. 

McKellar Measure 

Senator McKellar recently in- 
troduced a bill, S. 4728, which is 
designed to take away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
such jurisdiction as it now has over 
air-mail rates and return this pow- 
er to the Post Office Department. 





—Washington News. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


KEEP TO THE RIGHT 



















































—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 








The rapid growth of air travel has resulted in con- 
gested airways which, with the innovation of instrument 
flying at night and in bad weather, constitute a definite 
hazard. The solution is the recently organized AIR TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL. 


With as many as fifty trips a day between New York 
and Chicago, with a daily average of 120 landings and 
take-offs at Newark Airport, it will be seen that the tragic 
coincidence of two airliners being in the same place at the 
same time, is by no means remote. A series of breathless 
escapes have made many a pilot wonder how long his luck 
will hold and how long it will be before the airplane 
— just flashed past his wing-tip, will meet his pro- 
peller. 


The need for control of air traffic seemed to arise over 
night. To understand this, one must know something of 
the history of the modern airway. Scheduled flying was 
first started in this country by the U. S. Army and was 
later taken over by the Post Office Department. In those 
early days, flying was by the “contact” method; the pilot, 
without modern instruments, could not attempt weather 
tackled as routine by the pilot of today. Literally, the 
early pilot had all the sky to fly around in and the danger 
of mid-air collision. was practically non-existent. Today, 
however, an airway is a comparatively narrow course, well 
defined by fields, beacons and radio range beams, which 
the pilot flies on his'‘instruments, “blind.”” And from two 
trips a day on a route, there are now, as we have seen in 

yon instance of the Chicago-New York airway, as many as 
fty. - 
"(Continued on Page 8, Column 3) 
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FIRST PHILIPPINE NEWSLETTER 
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PHILIPPINE PILOTS SEND | pilots. 


The local D. of C. passed | 


ALPA NEWSLETTER '|2 regulation requiring both by the 


BY PILOTS 
GIFFIN AND PURCELL 
lloilo-Negros Air Express 
Iloilo, Hloilo, Philippine Islands 


Having no deadline to cross 
such as most of the correspondents 
complain of and after some ten 
months of consideration about 
writing we are now prepared to 
give the old Underwood the gun 
and let you all hear from the far 
Far East. After ten months more 
you'll probably get another letter 
from us as that is about the re- 
quired time to work up sufficient 
energy.’ The land south of the bor- 
der may be known as that of man- 
ana but this is the land of some- 
time. I used to think that Vera! 
Cruz was warm but the other day 
I saw a Ford stuck on a melted 
asphalt road and I knew this was 
the real thing. Speaking of Vera 
Cruz someone once called it the 
land of the three B’s (they were 
not referring to a popular brand 
of Mexican cigars). Well, while 
we have no buzzards here we have 
a fruit bat which is about as plen- 
tiful. The other day Purcell hit 
one down on Mindanao and he 
thought he was gassed. These bats 
measure as much as five feet from 
wing tip to wing tip. They lay in 
decay as it were all day long and 
then just as the sun is setting and 
in your eyes they take the air. 
And speaking of odors have you 
ever tried a Durian? Praise be to 
the Lord, they grow only far into 
the jungle. A big fruit, about the 
size of a pineapple, they can be, 
smelled any old day a mile away. 
The odor, well it is beyond de- 
scription, but approaches somewhat 
the smell of essence of garlic and 
very very ripe old _ limburger 
cheese. It is said to contain re- 
juvenating vitamins. Purcell rolled 
into the hangar with one of these 
on board the other day and every- 
body wondered who broke into the 
sewer. An immediate investigation 
disclosed that some practical jok- 
er had mailed it to Manila and as 
it was locked in a mail bag we 
opened all the ventilators and the 
mail went through, but Oh Lord. 

Tropic Cine-smell 

Rains have started in again and 
we are contemplating going back 
to wearing shirts and pants. As 
it is now we pull down the blind 
in the pilots? compartment and do 
our mileage in fanduches or gee 
strings to you. However, while 
the rain has its advantages it has 
its drawbacks. The other night 
we were at a picture show and the 
frogs made such a croaking we 
could not hear the sound projec- 
tion. Now that’s not fooling. We 
have another lovely Cine but in 
warm weather it smells so bad 
you can’t breathe. You see if a 
picture is particularly hairbreath- 
taking the natives won’t take time 
out to answer the calls of nature 
and so, well there you are. All 
you fellows in the States have 
probably heard Pat Gosset com- 
plain of being unable to sleep 
down here because of the tom- 
toms beating all night. You should 
have stayed here for the rainy sea- 
son, Pat; the Moros lay aside their 
tomfoolery and all go digging in 
the swamps for fish. They have a 
certain kind here that hibernate 
in the dry season and then when 
the rain softens up the ’dobe they 
come out again. 


For a while it seemed as if we 





were going to have radio and co- 


15th of this month. One of the 
trimotors is now covered with 
clothesline but its value to date is 
purely psychological. We also have 
with us H. H. Searl who is going 
to serve in the capacity of radio 
engineer as soon as he learns the 
code and gets some kind of a wire- 
less license. In the meantime he 
flys as the first and only co-pilot 
in the Philippine Islands. Jim 
Giffin came into the office weeping 
bitterly the other day. He had 
bought a special set of records for 
his new automatic victrola radio 
combination and left them in the 
hangar setting on edge but when 
he returned later to get them they 
were all doubled up and melted by 
the heat so badly he could not get 
them on his machine. 
Typhoon Season 

Typhoon season now is fast ap- 
proaching. Most of our routes are 
over water and we carry no life 
saving equipment. It was quite a 
problem until Doc Purcell came 
out with a solution in the form of 
a domesticated long tailed wild 
pig. While the matter is disputed 
Doc claims it can swim like a duck 
and can make land any distance 
away with all ten passengers tail- 
ing along as it were. Due to the 
high cost of pilot’s importation 
and the uncertainty of their ten- 
ure of office after arrival we de- 
veloped a new pilot last week and 
soloed our chief mechanic, Kermit 
Eddy. Eddy is afraid though that 
he is going to get bitten with 
homesickness as soon as he gets 
his transport, so if any of you 
boys see a strange looking pilot in 
Moorish attirement wandering 
around any of the airports back 
home treat him kindly. He will 
not be entirely to blame. 

Jim Giffin bought a new car the 
other day and we all thought our 
transportation problem was solved. 
However, we saw Jim riding a taxi 
the other day and it is quite no- 
ticeable how nicely Mrs. Giffin 
drives. Well amigos, pilotos, co- 
pilotos and sopilotos, languor has 
us in her grasp again, so with a 
towel in each hand to wipe away 
the effects of exertion caused by 
this brainstorm we bid you fond 
adieu for hereto there’s a tavern 
in the town. 





AIR SCRIBE TELLS 
OF BEHNCKE’S VISIT 


BY PILOT G. W. WHITTIER 
Council No. 44—DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Returning from Miami several 
days ago I learned that President 
Behncke had visited Council No. 
44 on his annual tour. A fine 
meeting took place and it is my 
loss that I was away at that time 
and so missed some interesting dis- 
cussions. 


Charlie Dolson is on vacation 
and Naval Reserve flying duty at 
St. Louis. 


George Cushing goes in for 
fishing and pistol practice between 
runs at Charleston, two well di- 
versified pastimes. The impres- 
sion on the fish is unknown but 
the impression. on the airport 
manager of the shooting was start- 
ling when he had his first view of 
the brick wall of the hangar 
George has been using, as a butt. 

Wanted: A sheet of boilerplate 
before that wall looks like the ter- 
mites had decided to tackle any- 


ing airme 
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phans at this end of the line, new; Captain A 


has been rather scarce or difficul 
to uncover; I am undecided which, 
It was suggested several month 
ago that, in order to give someon 
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LINE PILOTS 


Face Many 


AIR PROBLEMS 


In the last issue of The AIR 
LINE PILOT was published the 
first installment of an article by 
Captain Armstrong entitled, “Aer- 
oneurosis,” which described certain 
ills which are constantly confront- 
ing airmen. 











The article stresses many points 
which have been advanced by 
ALPA and it is recommended that 
all members read the study which 
is continued in current number. 
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Permission to republish the ar- 
tile was granted The AIR LINE 
PILOT by both the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and 
Captain Armstrong. 

* * * 
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CAPT. H. G. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
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(Continued from May Issue) 
Few pilots are able to pass 
through this normal course of 
events but are thwarted again and 
again by circumstances over which 
they have no control. How and 
why these normal biologic process- 
es are disrupted will be shown in 
the discussion to follow. 

(b) Physiologic and Physical 
Changes. Regulations specify the 
physical qualifications for pilots. 
These qualifications are detailed 
and rigid and they demand almost 
perfect physical conditions for 
compliance. They serve as a guide 
in the selection of cadets for fly- 
ing training and apply equally to 
the graduate pilot. The pilot of 
60 is expected to qualify under the 
same standards as the lad of 20. 
Obviously, physiologic changes in- 
tervene which make it impossible 
for the older men to pass their 
physical examinations. Pilots ear- 
ly in their service begin to realize 
that their careers are in jeopardy. 
Every minor accident or disease is 
a potential source of flying disabil- 
ity, every minor physical defect a 
source of constant worry, which 
reaches its climax twice yearly at 
the annual and semiannual physi- 
cal examinations. 

It is true that waivers are nor- 
Mmmally granted for some of the 

minor defects; but this is consid- 
ered only a stay of execution, a 
reprieve for a limited time only. 
It is not the wrecking of the ca- 
reer that we are concerned with 
here but the fear, the uncertainty, 
the social and economic insecurity 
which hangs, often for years, over 
the pilot’s head and adds a heavy 
burden to his cares and depletes 
his nervous resistance. 

(c) Ego Deflation. The World 
War changed the status of air- 
plane pilots from crazy fools to 
ational heroes. The public 
hanged its attitude from one of 
uriosity and scorn to one of honor 
and respect. Thus for the first 
Wears the military pilot had his 
ego tremendously stimulated. 

radually, however, aviation has 
become more commonplace. No 
longer do people rush out to see 
kn airplane. Aviation has become 
an industry instead of an exhibi- 
ion. Flying has become an occu- 
pation instead of a stunt. Avia- 
ors became human beings instead 
of gods, 

This slow but definite change 
as deflated the pilot’s ego and 
hereby created a further emotion- 
al stress. There is the constant 
attempt to regain face, to reclaim 
ind hold a fading dream. It was 
his stimulated ego, which lasted 
ior several years after the war, 
hat accounts for the fact that 
aeroneurosis” is of rather recent 
brigin. It was, in a sense, the re- 


vard or compensation for the risk | 


> 


nvolved. 

(To Be Continued.) 
Capt. Armstrong’s next install- 
hent will discuss the many added 
urdens faced by Air Line Pilots 
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CAPTAIN H. G. ARMSTRONG CONTINUES ARTICLE ON 


AERONEUROSIS 








HAMILTON 


Writes About 
McKellar Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
This bill also provides that all 
contracts let under the Air-Mail 
Act of June 12, 1934, shall be ter- 
minated two years subsequent to 
the date of such contracts and 
thereafter all contracts shall be let 
for three-year periods. This bill 
is most dangerous to the future 
stability of air transportation and 
the air-mail service. Senator Mc- 
Kellar is not the only one, as we 
had occasion to remark some time 
ago, who thinks that the only way 
to keep graft and politics out of 
the air-mail service is to let con- 
tracts for short periods and re- 
open them to competitive bidding 
at stated intervals. We, however, 
are of the opinion that such a sys- 
tem would sound the death knell 
of progress in air transportation. 
Many pilots still carry with them 
the scars of the last air-mail can- 
cellation. While we do not deny 
that a purge of the industry may 
have been necessary, neither do 
we look forward with any great 
glee to the prospect of having to 
repeat the scramble for jobs every 
three years. For this, and many 
other reasons, we do not favor the 
McKellar measure, but look for 
the final and best solution for all 
concerned to come in the complete 
and permanent regulation of the 
airlines by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The McKellar 
bill serves but to strengthen our 
conviction of the past several 
years, which we have repeatedly 
voiced in this column and else- 
where. 





Copeland Resolution 

As an antidote to the McKellar 
measure, we have the Copeland 
resolution, S. J. Res. 289. In this 
resolution Senator Copeland would 
have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make an investigation 
to determine the effects which 
would result from the letting of 
short-term air-mail contracts. The 
Commission is further instructed 
to recommend permanent legisla- 
tion. 

As previously mentioned, none 
of these bills were acted upon, but, 
at least, they indicate in what di- 
rection the wind blows. If the air 
transport industry is as intelligent 
and alert as it should be, it will 
take warning and cease its inter- 
necine strife long enough to get 
behind a program for I. C. C. reg- 
ulation before’ the lightning 
strikes again. If they are afraid 
that I. C. C. control might involve 
a too rigid or too honest regula- 
tion of their industry, they should 
pause and reflect that worse 
things may happen to them. As 
for the pilots, they have learned 
their lesson and are _ headed 
straight for the I. C. C. as fast as 
circumstances and the opposition 
will permit. 

Cutting Report 

The Copeland Committee on 
air safety issued a partial report 
on the results of its investigation 
which was reproduced in the Con- 
gressional Record on the last day 
of Congress. This preliminary re- 
port dealt principally with the 
Cutting crash. In the opinion of 
the Committee, the Cutting acci- 
dent was due principally to the 
failure of three navigational aids. 
First, the northeast leg of the 
Kansas City beam-was off course. 
Second ,the MRL radio station at 
Kirksville was so run down from 
neglect that the beam had a range 
of only two or three miles from 
the ‘station. Third, the beacon 
lights had been so reduced in wat- 
tage that they were practically 
useless under low visibility condi- 
tions. The Committee ventured 
the opinion that if any one of 
these three aids had been func- 
Pilot Bolton 
“(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 





BILL IS INTRODUCED TO 


Teach Aviation in Schools 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Proposing to educate the youth 
of America in aviation, through 
the formation of an aviation bu- 
reau under the Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of 
the Interior, Congressman Edward 
A. Kenney of New Jersey re- 
cently introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives whereby 
aviation information would for the 
first time be made available by the 
Government in the public schools. 


Kenney Measure 


It is Congressman Kenney’s 
contention that if a government 
bureau created for the purpose 
were to disseminate accurate in- 
formation suitable for teaching 
young people, this material would 
be widely used in the schools, with 
the natural result that not only 
the students but their parents as 
well would become familiar with 
and deeply interested in aviation 
and in this manner the average 
man’s ignorance and doubts on the 
subject would be dispelled. 

Bill Hearing 

In the hearing on this bill, 
H. R. 6094, before the Committee 
on Education, Mr. Kenney stated, 
“I am one of those who for the 
past few years have considered 
that aviation plays a very impor- 
tant place in our commercial, in- 
dustrial and social life, as well as 
in our national defense, and if we 
are going to go on and build up 
as a great country in aviation, and 
aviation means progress, then I 
feel we ought to begin right down 


with the youth of the country in| 


the schools.” 


By teaching the children in our 
schools, and through them their 
parents, just what a plane is and 
how it operates, a general accept- 
ance of aviation by these potential 
air passengers would lead even- 
tually to a tremendous increase in 
air commerce. Consequently, the 
entire aeronautical set-up in this 
country would progress. 

Aviation Study 

The bill, of course, does not 
propose to teach actual flying to 
secondary school pupils, but it 
would afford such students the op- 
portunity of interesting them- 
selves in aviation and obtaining 
accurate information and instruc- 
tion on the basic principles of 
aeronautics. 

While our generation gave avia- 
tion and air travel to the world, 
it remains for the next generation 
to develop its potentialities which 
have only begun to be realized. 
Aviation is young and its appcal 
to youth is universal. It diverts 
and fascinates our youngsters, in- 
spired as they are with our coun- 
try’s pioneer tradition. Certainly, 
these future citizens should be 
given the fullest possible opportu- 


nity to master our last frontier, 
the “frontier of the air.” 
Merits Support 

Said Mr. Kenney during the 
committee hearing on his bill: 
“It is being generally recognized 
throughout the country that avia- 
tion is becoming more and more 
important in our lives and the 
Congress ought to promote and 
foster it among the youth of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Kenney’s bill should be sup- 
ported. It is printed below: 

H. R. 6094. 


74th Congress 
1st Session 
H. R. 6807 
In the House of Representatives 
March 18, 1935 

Mr. Kenney introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and 
ordered to be printed. 

A BILL 

To authorize the Commissioner of 
Education in the Department of 
the Interior to conduct a study 
and disseminate his findings and 
recommendations regarding suit- 
able aviation instruction courses 
for the public schools, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That in order to 
meet the growing demand from all 
parts of the United States and its 
Territories for comprehensive in- 
formation regarding suitable avia- 
| tion instruction courses for the 
| public schools, the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Interior Department 
is hereby authorized to make the 
necessary field and other studies 
and disseminate its findings and 
recommendations in such manner 
as will best meet the educational 
requirements of the public. 

Sec. 2. -The information to be 
so disseminated shall have as its 
objectives (1) the broadening of 
the reader’s horizon with respect 
to progress made in aviation and 
its place in our commercial, indus- 
trial, and social life; (2) providing 
outlines for suitable elementary 
academic background instruction 
for secondary schools in such sub- 
jects as aerodynamics and the 
theory of flight, the airplane and 
its engine, meteorology, and map 
reading; (3) furnishing informa- 
tion on model airplane building 
and model airplane clubs in the 
public schools, and other organ- 
izations; (4) providing data on 
occupational opportunities in avia- 
tion, including educational and 
training requirements, where 
training can be secured, and ex- 
pense of such training; (5) sup- 
plying outlines and recommending 


| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 














Complete 


Face Bright Future 





94 PER CENT 
Of Trips 





Domestic and Foreign 


Lines Double Traffic 








American airlines (domestic and 
foreign) carried 860,761 passen- 
gers during 1935, an increase of 
about 50 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, according to figures 
released by the Air Bureau of 
Commerce. 

Air Express-last year totaled 
5,511,737 pounds. According to 
L. O. Head of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency the United States 
not only leads every country in air 


trade with South America but her 


yearly trade by air with that con- 
tinent is greater than all of the 
other countries combined. 
Travel Increases 
Domestic air travellers for 1935 
numbered 746,946 while 113,815 
flew on foreign extensions to Lat- 
in-America and Canada. 
During 1934 the American- 


operated air lines carried 561,370 
passengers and 3,449,675 pounds 
of express. 

At present there are about 459 
airplanes ‘in operation on the 
scheduled air lines which furnish 
{employment for 8,333 persons, as 
follows: 652 pilots, 335 co-pilots, 
2,613 mechanics and ground crew 
“men, 1,515 other hangar and field 
personnel, 3,006 operations and of- 
fice personnel, and 212 hostesses. 
| Compare Costs 

Air . transportation averaged 
5.7 cents per mile on domestic air 
lines at the close of 1935 as com- 
pared with .5.9 cents per mile the 
' previous year. 
| Domestic. air lines started 90,- 
, 124 flights. during the year and 


AIR MEDALFOR 
SERVICE MAY 
BE POSSIBLE 


ALPA President Has Taken 
Up Question With Post 
Office Department 
for Decision 








LETTERS EXPLAIN 





Name E. Hamilton Lee and 
Jack Knight as Candi- 
dates for Honor 





The Association has taken up 
the question of air mail medals of 
honor for pilots who may merit 
same as a result of service. 

The communications which fol- 
low will explain the present sit- 
uation regarding medals: 


Mr. Harllee Branch, 

Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Branch: 


Recently I had occasion to re- 
view Bill H. R. 101 which is an 
Act for the Awarding of the Air 
Mail Flyer’s Medal of Honor. 
While I was closely associated 
with the origin of this Act due to 
my close friendship with the late 
Congressman Clyde Kelly, I had 
forgotten the exact wording until 
I recently reviewed a pamphlet, 
compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, Su- 
perintendent Document Room, 
House of Representatives, on 
“Laws Relating to Postal Air 
Service.” 

I find the entire act reads as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the 
President is hereby authorized, un- 
der such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to present, but 
not in the name of Congress, an 
air-mail flyer’s medal of honor, 
of appropriate design, with accom- 
panying ribbon to any person who, 
while serving as a pilot in the air 
mail service since May 15, 1918, 
has distinguished, or who, after the 
approval of this Act, distinguishes 
himself by heroism or extraordi- 
nary achievement while partici- 
pating in such service: Provided, 
That no more than one air-mail 
flyer’s medal of honor shall be is- 
sued to any one person, but for 
each succeeding act or achieve- 
ment sufficient to justify the award 
of an air-mail flyer’s medal the 
President may award a suitable 
bar or other suitable device to be 
worn as he shall direct. In case 
an individual who distinguishes 
himself shall have died before the 
making of the award to which he 
may be entitled, the award may 
nevertheless be made and the med- 
al or the bar or other device pre- 
sented .to such representative of 
the decéased as the President may 
designate, but no medal, bar, or 
other device hereinbefore author- 
ized shall be awarded or presented 
to any individual whose entire 
service subsequent to the time* he 
distinguishes himself has not been 
honorable. (Approved, February 
14, 1931).” 

The section to which I would 
like to call your particular atten- 
tion at this time is underlined, i.e., 
“or extraordinary achievement.” 
This we interpret to mean that the 
award is to be made not only for 
heroism but for extraordinary 
achievement. : 


There are at present a number 
of pilots who have actively par- 
ticipated in the air mail service 
since approximately May 15, 1918, 
which, I believe, is the, date on 





| completed, 94-88 per cent of the 
trips. 





which the first air mail was: carried 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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~ NEWSLETTERS FROM 
' ALPA Pilot Councils 





(Continued from Page 2) 
decked in new uniforms and it has 
become necessary for several of us 
to wear dark glasses to protect our 
eyes from the dazzling glare of 
gold braid and buttons. It would 
appear proper that, in keeping 
with the elegance of the latest re- 
galia, we should adopt a dignified 
and formal greeting for use in our 
daily meetings with the other em- 
ployees. And to you who are 
more familiar with the wearing of 
such dress we earnestly appeal for 
help. Semeone proposed that we 
adopt the “salaam” but, as this 
might be a bit disagreeable in wet 
weather, it is not meeting with ap- 
proval and we ask your aid in find- 
ing a better form of salute. In 
order that we may receive as many 
replies as possible to this very per- 
plexing question, we are sponsor- 
ing a contest, and to the man, 
woman or child submitting the 
most appropriate answer by not 
later than midnight of June fif- 
teenth we will award five gallons 
of perfectly good cylinder oil 
(used only fourteen hours) and, 
as an added incentive, a hand- 
somely embossed postal card bear- 
ing a view of the Chicago Airport 
before the PWA started digging 
fish worms on the runways. 

Final Checks 

Bill Fry reports he is unable to 
withstand the pressure of office 
work and is planning to return to 
the line early next month. As a 
parting gesture to his present job 
he is giving us all a final work-out 
under the hood and we should 
soon be able to fly in most any- 
thing, including a Chinese mon- 
soon. 

Pat Gossett has finally mastered 
the slide-rule and in a recent radio 
contact announced, “We calculate 
to arrive about on schedule.” 

And So to Bed! 

In reply to Scribe Cecil North- 
rop of Council No. 32 I would say 
we also have a most excellent sup- 
ply of rumors. Some show con- 
siderable wear and others are 
practically uncirculated. Two or 
three are preserved in the records 
of our council as being prophecies 
for events actually worked out 
nearly as predicted. With these 
we are of course unwilling to part 
but perhaps a plan can be worked 
oat whereby we could exchange 
several of the others with Pilot 
Northrop. As a start we will 
trade three for two, or five for 
three . . . and pay the postage to 
boot. 

And now if early to bed (?) and 
early to rise (7???) will do any 
good it may be possible for me to 
give you some real dirt on doings 
up here next month. 


LINE PILOT TELLS 
OF COMING EVENTS 
BY PILOT J. WILL CAMPBELL 
Council No. 33—UAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Hold your hats, boys, we’re go- 
ing around again. 

Here it is summer in Cheyenne 
with a temperature of 95°. Most 
of the boys are getting hot at 
something or other. There are 
tall tales of below-par golf and 
perfect scores in the 40-B, and the 
gophers do not stick their noses 
out until darkness. 

There has also been an epidemic 
of young fathers. Boy! What 
tales. One youngster bites his 
own dog. One was guilty of a 
statutory offense before leaving 
the hospital. One socked his nurse 
for bringing him milk when he or- 
dered Scotch. 

Save Dads 

There were several close calls 
but so far we have pulled all the 
FATHERS through. 

One of the boys went bear hunt- 
ing. Just saw one and it was a 
rear view. Took a shot at said 
bear and thinks he scored a bull’s 
eve on account of he found one of 
the bear’s teeth. 

The copilots on the Salt Lake 


‘Oh well, it’s the same old story. 


own run they relieve the “Softies” 
on the Chicago end the last part 
of the month. It is the pure life 
we lead that makes us so we can 
take it. 

That will get an argument, I 
bet. 

Nominate for the hall of fame 
and the fur-lined pot the copilot 
who named the “Mate” part of 
his wings, “Bridge of Sighs.” 





AIR SCRIBE TELLS 
ALPA NEWS IN VERSE 


BY PILOT W. F. BAXTER 
Council No. 38—PAA 


Lima, Peru 
THEY’VE ALL GONE BUGS! 


We have a little bug with us 
That’s bitten quite a few, 

And once it bites the victim’s lost, 
For nothing else will do 

But buy a kit of radio parts 
And build a set or two. 





They build ’em up and tear ’em 
down 
And switch ’em all around. 
They re-arrange the parts they say 
To get a better ground. 
Oh, that excitement over there? 
The perfect hookup’s found! 


Esten built his radio 
In Chile first, they say, 
And when he transferred north of 
there 
He hauled it all the way 
From Santiago to Peru 
And works it every day. 


Next came Gray with his idea. 
He knew he’d make it go. 
He built it up and tore it down 

And got it fixed just so. 


Then he introduced Johnny to this 


horrible bug 
And sold him his radie. 


Now big Jack Squire was not im- 
mune 
To the bite of this insect vile. 
He bought his kit and vacuum 
tubes ; 
And put them in a pile, 
Then started in to solder things 
In such colossal style. 


“By” Rickards, not to be outdone, 
Said “Reckon I’ll radio. 
I’ll buy me a gadget to teach me| 
how,” 
And he proceeded to do just so. 
With his pencil and paper he 
writes it down, 
And Boy! how he can go! 


| 


But Randy Enslow tops them all 
With his radio ten feet high. 
Its myriad dials and its micro-| 

phone 
Make all the others sigh. 


When he doesn’t have to fly. |eare to make. 


Very truly yours, 

/s/ J. M. DONALDSON, 

Acting Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


KENNEY BILL 
Provides for 


AIR STUDIES 


(Continued from Page 3) 


programs for training in the vari- 
ous aviation industries, including 
information regarding Federal 
aid; (6) mapping outlines for ex- 
tension courses for those em- 
ployed in some phase of aviation; 
(7) suggesting procedure for sur- 
veying aviation training needs in 
a region or locality; (8) indicating 
procedure for the improvement of 
aviation personnel by conference 
methods. 


Sec. 3. The Commissioner of 
Education is hereby authorized to 


The Wireless Widows are moaning | 
low 
And things look very blue. } 
Their husbands eat with earphones| 
on 

And sleep they all eschew. 
The radio bug has got them down) 
And they know not what to do. 





WILLARD VISITS 
DALLAS CENTENNIAL | 


BY PILOT S. L. WILLARD 
Council No. 19—AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

FLASH Ft. Worth cleans 
house. 

Hefner and Davis are trans- 
ferred to Memphis for Memphis- 
Newark run. Ham Smith has 
gone east but we don’t ‘know just 
how far. Someone said he is 
hunting less soup and more beans. 





Pilots will come and pilots will g4, 
but we sure hated to lose the 
above mentioned gentlemen. We} 
hope that those who work with} 
them will enjoy being with them 


AIR MEDAL 


Question Is 


DISCUSSED 


(Continued from Page 3) 





in this country. For instance E. 
Hamilton Lee, senior air mail pi- 
lot who has thousands of hours to 
his credit and has flown the air 
mail right from the start of the 
service. Also, James H. (Jack) 
Knight who not only has an envi- 
able flying record but I believe 
is credited with flying the first 
night mail between widely divided 
points. These two men in addi- 
tion to several others with distin- 
guished records are still flying the 
mail. 

Our question is, would not such 
outstanding service well be classed 
as “extraordinary achievement” 
deserving of the air mail flyer’s 
award? 

There also may be some among 
these “old timers” who have passed 
on and are entitled to this award. 
| I would appreciate receiving 
; your reactions to the foregoing. If 
'you feel that there is a chance 
| that these pilots may receive the 
award, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
| ciation would be glad to make the 
|necessary formal recommendation 
| giving all available data in each 
case. 
| Very truly yours, 

AIR LINE PILOTS 





| ASSOCIATION, 
David L. Behncke, President. 


| Mr. David L. Behncke, 
President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
3145 West 68rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Behncke: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your 
|letter of November 15, 1935, re- 
garding information as to whether 
the Department considers that cer- 
tain service by air mail pilots cited 
by you would entitle them to an 
Air Mail Flyer’s Medal of Honor. 

This question could not be an- 
swered until the Board of Award 
made a recommendation, and be- 
fore making any recommendation 


|either pro or con it would be nec- 


essary that all of the facts with 
reference to the particular deed be 
‘furnished. You may be assured, 
however, that on receipt of any ap- 
plication and supporting evidence, 


| the Department will be glad to give 
| careful consideration to the mat- 


| ter. 

No doubt there are a number of 
cases among the older pilots which 
are meritorious and we would be 


- : k |glad to have any recommendations 
He’s on the air both night and day |which you, or anyone else, may | 








a3; we did. Also, may their asso- 
ciates be of the highest character | 
as they enjoyed here. 
Vacations Over 

Now that I got that over, would | 
like to say that vacations are just 
about over. Most everyone came 





run are getting plenty of experi- 
ence. In addition to flying their 
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employ such professional and 
other personnel in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere as may 
be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. That this Act shall be 
in full force and -ffect on and 
after July 1, 1935. 
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As this article is being written 
I am sitting in a_ sub-tropical 
community of healthy intellectual 
manhood and lovely gentle wom- 
anhood, surrounded by every evi- 
dence of joy and prosperity and 
looking confidently forward in the 
dawn of a new century to those 
improvements, both moral and ma- 
terial, that must of necessity en- 
sue. This community is one of 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
people. It is a morbid thought to 
contemplate the macabre scene 
that would follow in the wake of 
a destructive force violent enough 
to wipe this city off of the map. 
The whole nation would stand 
aghast with horror over such trag- 
edy. Naturally such accident is 
not expected to happen. Yet the 
number of deaths above suggested 
would be less than those resulting 
from heart disease in the United 
States in one year. One of our 
great American cities reported 
18,700 deaths from heart disease 
in one year. This figure is twice 
as great as the number of deaths 
from pneumonia and three times 
as great as the number of deaths 
caused by tuberculosis. The great- 
est number of deaths result from 
heart disease. 

Human Heart 


Those of us who are interested 
in the mechanical side of aviation 
and who marvel at the sturdy de- 
pendability of our modern internal 
combustion engines may study 
with profit the great human en- 
gine, the heart. This small pump 
is no larger than the clenched fist. 
There are four cylinders separated 
by four valves which open and 
close as the blood is forced 
through. Perfect functioning is 
dependent upon an intact valve 
mechanism and upon the proper 
degree of muscular squeeze of its 
walls. A normal heart beats 72 
times per minute, driving from 
four to six quarts of blood into 
the arteries. The heart runs day 
and night, sometimes for over a 
hundred years. It is capable of 
surviving very great damaging ef- 
fects and completing repairs with- 
out a moment’s shut down. 

While it runs and carries life to 
the whole body the heart absorbs 
food and oxygen with which to 
feed its own muscle and replenish 
its strength. As in the case of a 
gasoline motor the human heart, 
in order to maintain an efficient 
degree of operation, requires not 
only proper fuel but also occa- 





HEART DISEASES 





sional adjustments. Therefore, 
after each contraction or heart! 
beat there is a period of rest and 
relaxation. It has been stated 


that this rest period totals as much | (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 






as thirteen hours out of the day’; 
total of twenty-four hours. If the 
pump is called upon to carry addi- 
tional loads the beats per minute 
are quickened and time in which 
rest and energy are enjoyed is 
shortened. The heart is capable 
of working at a rapid pace for 
long periods but excessive exer. 
tion, undertaken by those who are 
not in training and in good health, 
may result in damage. Hearts, like 
gasoline engines, show signs of 
wear and strain and are in addi. 
tion, unfortunately, subject to cer. 
tain diseases. 
Two Categories 

Heart disease is not an isolated 
illness. Heart diseases may be di. 
vided into two categories, those 
with which we are born and those 
which we acquire. Heart deform. 
ities due to congenital or birth 
defects account for only five per 
cent of heart disease cases among 
children. 

Acquired heart defects are the 
result of many different diseases 
of the heart muscles or of the 
valves. No matter how slightly a 
heart is injured it cannot be en- 
tirely repaired. If the heart mus. 
cle deteriorates, replacement with 
new muscle is impossible. A fib- 
rous scar remains at the site of 
damage. If scarring and roughen- 
ing and leakage of heart valves 
take place, no fresh tissue can be 
grafted to replace the damaged 
structures. However, through or. 
derly living and the necessary 
management, care, rest, and espe- 
cially a wise compensation of na- 
ture, the damaged human motor, 
even though seriously handi- 
capped, may carry on for many 
years. 

Worst Assailants 

The heart’s worst assailants are 
rheumatic fever, syphilis, chronic 
infections and hardening of arter- 
ies, especially those arteries that 
nourish the heart muscle proper. 
About one-half of all heart ail- 
ments: are the result of arterio- 
sclerosis or hardening of blood 
vessels. This degeneration is or- 
dinarily brought on by advancing 
age. The narrowing and thicken- 
ing of the little coronary arteries 
that ‘nourish the heart muscle is 
but a part of the general ageing 
process that is going on through- 
out the body. This hardening 
process, fortunately, is gradual 
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before returning to work. 


There haven’t been any cancel- 
lations in several months judging 
from the new cars seen around the 
airport. We hope there won’t be 
any for the next twelve months. 

The weather has been too hot 
for the main sports down our way, 
although now and then one is seen 
telling someone just how good he 
was, but the most of us can’t af- 
ford to brag any. 

Choice Spot 

Eagle Mountain Lake seems to 
be about the choice place now as 
several of the boys have boats. It 
is also a swell place to fish, but as 
yet I haven’t seen anyone catching 
any. 

Stormy Maugham has given up 
his boots and saddle for a hi- 
powered punt. Guess he will soon 
be showing Paul Vance how to 
cast off on your stern sheets and 








, Stand by to come about. 
| I just took a day off from this 


reporter business and visited the 


home a few days early to rest up Dallas Centennial and have for- 


gotten what I was talking about 
other than they have some good 
shows with plenty to do and see. 
After July 1st it is reported we 
will have our own Frontier Cen- 
tennial which will be bigger and 
better. 





START FLYING INTO 
YELLOWSTONE AGAIN 


BY PILOT B. Q. VAN COTT 
Council No. 23—NPA 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Nationa) Parks Airways has 
started its second summer flying 
into West Yellowstone. This serv- 
ice was started June 20, with a 
big celebration and many promi- 
nent citizens of Utah, Idaho and 
Montana were present. Governor 
Holt of Montana and his party, 
Governor Blood of Utah and his 
party, with several mayors of our 
largest cities along our route, 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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CAPITAL NEWS 
~ Told by 
‘BD. HAMILTON 


(Continued from Page 3) 

had a_ reasonable 
chance to effect a safe landing at 
Kirksville despite other contribu- 
tory factors. 

Among the definite recommend- 
ations expressed in this prelimi- 
nary report was one that the De- 
partment of Commerce should im- 
mediately be reorganized and that 
in particular, the three divisions 
of the Bureau, now in charge of 
three men with equal authority, 
be placed under the direction of 
one good executive as required by 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 
As for the present incumbents, or, 
according to the report, incum- 
brances, the Committee suggests 
that Mr. Vidal is an amiable gen- 
tleman, but “our fear is that he is 
too amiable, that he is lacking in 
iron, positiveness, and the deter- 
mination to keep the employees 
under his direction functioning ac- 
cording to schedule.” Of the di- 
rector in charge of the airway 





laids, the report states, “‘we ques- 


tion the professional equipment 
and preparation of Mr. Rex Mar- 
tin. A man of much larger expe- 
rience is needed for this position.” 
Praise Schroeder 

The Regulations Division was 
touched upon but lightly. “Con- 
cerning Colonel Cone,” the Com- 
mittee reports, ‘‘we have no rec- 
ommendation to make. He came 
through the ordeal without criti- 
We think the Colonel 
should be congratulated upon his 
native intelligence and the acqui- 
sition of “Shorty” Schroeder. 

The I. C. C. has been holding 
hearings on the matter of the ex- 


tension of TWA to San Francisco, 


and also on the matter of increas- 
ing the air-mail rates on American 
Airlines. Enough evidence was 
taken in these two hearings to 
keep the I. C. C. staff busy for 
many months if they attempt to 
read it all. Apparently, the air- 


Hlines involved left nothing unsaid. 


Apparently, too, from all accounts, 
the placid waters of airline rela- 
tions are slightly roily beneath the 


} surface. 


Ownership Changes 

The Post Office Department re- 
cently held a hearing on the mat- 
ter of the change in ownership of 
the Hanford Airlines. It is our 
understanding that the operation 
of the line including its personnel 
will not be affected in any way, if 
this proposed change is approved. 

The hearing on the TWA-Bran- 
iff consolidation has been post- 
poned several times and is now 
scheduled for a hearing before As- 
sistant Solicitor Kelly of the Post 


| Office Department on June 30. At 
sthis hearing, the Air Line Pilots 


Association will intervene on be- 
half of the Braniff pilots. It is 
rumored that American Airlines 
will also intervene in opposition to 
the merger. 


86 PILOTS 
Are Killed; 


150 WOUNDED 


ROME. — Quite startling was 
the information contained in an 
official statement of the Ministry 
of Aviation that Italy’s swift con- 
quest of Ethiopia cost the LIVES 
OF 86 PILOTS PLUS 150 
WOUNDED. 

Because of the strict censorship 








sin Ethiopia there had been no in- 


timation that so large a number 
had been killed. Occasional re- 
ports were received of a plane be- 
ing downed or hit by gunfire with 
Invariably the “fliers reached Ital- 
lan lines safely.” 

It was also revealed with the 
official announcement that 1,500 
tons of bombs were dropped from 
400 planes which accumulated 


35,000 hours of fiying time in the 


African campaign. 





AIR BUREAU 
RELEASES 
CRASH REPORT 








Check Plane Wreckage 





ACCIDENT OCCURS WHILE 
On Normal Westbound Course 








Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
C. Roper today made public the 
report of the Director of Air Com- 
merce concerning the aircraft ac- 
cident near Goodwin, Arkansas, on 
January 14, 1936. It is as fol- 
lows: 

To the Secretary of Commerce: 

On January 14, 1936, at approx- 
imately 7:32 p. m., at a point 
about two and three-quarter miles 
east and one and one-half miles 
north of the Town of Goodwin, 
Arkansas, an airplane of United 
States registry, owned and oper- 
ated by American Airlines, Incor- 
porated, while being flown in 
scheduled interstate operation car- 
rying mail, passengers and express, 
met with an accident which re- 
sulted in fatal injuries to all on 
board and the complete destruction 
of the aircraft. 


Those on board are listed as fol- 


lows: Mr. Charles Altschul, Glen- 
daie, California; Mr. Julian C. 
Cahn, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. Samuel Horowitz, Boston, 


Massachusetts; Mrs: B. Horowitz, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Mr. W. R. 
Dyess, Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. 
J. S. Gremillion, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Mr. F. C. Hart, New York, 
New York; Mr. R. H. McNair, Lit- 


tle Rock, Arkansas; Mr. W. S. 
Hardwicke, Beardstown, Illinois; 
Mr. A. D. Chernus, Beardstown, 


Illinois; Mr. N. Porter, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Mr. H. W. 
Flato, Laredo, Texas; Mr. Sam 
Schwarts, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; Pilot Gerald V. Marshall, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Copilot Glenn 
Freeland, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Stewardess Perla Gasparini, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Craft Inspected 


The aircraft was a Douglas, 
model DC-2, and bore Department 
of Commerce license number 
NC-14274. It had been returned 
to the manufacturer in Nevember, 
1935, and modified to incorporate 
the iatest improvements. Follow- 
ing this work it was inspected by 
the Department of Commerce on 
December 11, 1935, and was again 
placed in air line service. On Jan- 
uary 14, 1936, it was being oper- 
ated by American Airlines, Incor- 
porated on Trip No. 1, from New- 
ark, New Jersey, to Fort Worth, 
Texas, with a crew change at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


The pilot, Gerald V. Marshall, 
held a Department of Commerce 
transport pilot’s license and a 
scheduled air transport rating. 
The records of the Department 
contain a report of the physical 
examination taken by the pilot on 
December 14, 1935, which indi- 
cates that he was in good physical 
condition. He had been flying the 
Memphis-Fort Worth pilot division 
for twelve months. His flight time 
was within the limits established 
by regulation. The copilot, Glenn 
L. Freeland, held a Department of 
Commerce transport pilot’s license. 
His latest physical examination, 
taken on January 9, 1936, showed 
him to be in good physical condi- 
tion. He had been flying on this 
pilot division for approximately 
three weeks. 

The airplane, in charge of the 
first crew, was cleared from New- 
ark, New Jersey, to Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, at 12:30 p. m., E. S. T., 
with scheduled stops at Camden, 
New Jersey, Washington, D. C., 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. It arrived at 
Memphis 28 minutes late due to 
headwinds and a mail delay at 
Nashville. 

Pilot Marshall, Copilot Freeland 
and Stewardess Gasparini took 
charge of the airplane at Memphis 
to continue the flight over the 
Memphis-Fort Worth pilot division, 
with scheduled stops at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, Dallas, Texas, 
and Fort Worth, Texas. The trip 
was properly cleared from Mem- 
phis at 7:03 p. m., still 28 minutes 
late. The weather at the time and 
throughout the flight was favor- 
able. Approximately 250 gallons 





of gasoline were carried and the 


gross load of the airplane was ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds under 
the maximum allowable. 

The take-off was normal. Fif- 
teen minutes after the take-off, the 
copilot made the scheduled 7:18 
p. m. radio contact with Memphis, 
giving his location and reporting 
his altitude as 3,000 féet above 
sea level. At the same time he 
was given the weather at Little 
Rock, which he acknowledged. Al- 
though the company radio stations 
at Memphis and Little Rock re- 
mained tuned in, no other mes- 
sages were heard from the air- 
plane. 


The airplane was observed on 
course at Forest City, Arkansas, 
at approximately 7:28 p. m. At 
this point it was seen to pass over 
the emergency landing field flying 
in a westerly direction and at a 
low altitude. A few minutes later 
it was observed approaching the 
point at which the accident oc- 
curred. Witnesses state that the 
airplane was flying low at this lat- 
ter point but do not agree as to 
the exact altitude. Most of them, 
however, testified that the airplane 
was descending gradually. No one 
saw the actual collision with the 
trees due to surrounding timber 
obstructing their vision, but three 
witnesses stated that just before 
the airplane disappeared from 
their view, it assumed an increased 
angle of descent. Testimony fur- 
ther suggested that the speed of 
the engines may have increased at 
this time. The accident occurred 
at a point approximately three 
miles north of the beacon line and 
was on the normal westbound 
flight course. The path cut 
through the trees by the airplane 
and the distribution of the wreck- 
age indicate that at the moment of 
impact with the trees the airplane 
was headed in a northwesterly di- 
rection about 60 degrees to the 
right of the course and followed a 
downward course of 45 degrees 
subsequent to the first impact with 
a large tree. 

Hit Tree 

The distribution of the wreckage 
and damage done to surrounding 
trees indicate that the right wing 
of the airplane first struck a tall 
tree. The impact tore off this 


the right, continued through the 
trees for a distance of 300 feet 
before contacting the ground. 
Parts of the airplane were distrib- 
uted for a distance of approxi- 
mately 700 feet from the point of 
striking the first tree. Fire did 
not follow as a result of this acci- 
dent. Some hours later, however, 
gasoline which had been spilled 
from the airplane was accidentally 
ignited by a commercial photog- 
rapher. 

A thorough examination of the 
wreckage disclosed no signs of 
structural or mechanical failure of 
the airplane. However, the air- 
plane was so badly broken up and 
so many pieces had been carried 
away by pilferers that this con- 
clusion cannot be definitely sub- 
stantiated. The damage incurred 
by both engines was quite similar. 
They were disassembled and exam- 
ined and showed no signs of mal- 
functioning. The propellers, like- 
wise, showed no signs of failure in 
the air. All indications were that 
both the engines and the propellers 
were functioning normally at the 
time of impact. 

Check Wreck 

The wreckage and _ testimony 
further indicated that the landing 
flaps were in normal flying posi- 
tion, the landing flares had not 
been used, the landing lights were 
not used and the master ignition 
switch was jammed in the “on” 
position. The air speed indicator 
had stopped at an indicated speed 
of 184 m. p. h. It was not pos- 
sible to determine the positions of 
the retractable landing gear, the 
engine throttles, the individual 
ignition switches or the cockpit 
light switches. 

It was determined from the log 
of the airplane that the artificial 
horizon, one of the instruments 
used for enabling the pilot to as- 
certain the attitude of the airplane, 
read 6 degrees or 7 degrees left 
wing heavy. This meant that any 
attempt to level the airplane later- 
ally by reference to this instru- 
ment alone wauld lower the right 
wing 6 degrees or 7 degrees. The 
gyroscopic compass moved from its 
reference setting at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1 degree per minute 





wing and the airplane, rolling to 


and the oil pressure gauge for the 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 











DR. GREENE’S ARTICLE 





(Continued from Page 4) 
and seldom ends in heart failure 
in its early stages. When the 
blood vessels become so hardened 
and so narrow that the heart mus- 
cle receives an inadequate supply 
of blood, exertion is accompanied 
by shortness of breath or pain or 
both. The arteries which carry 
blood to the heart muscle may be 
mildly constricted. This will cause 
only pain, usually in the left chest 
or’ again the arteries may be so 
seriously narrowed that a clotting 
of blood in a large coronary artery 
brings sudden death. Those who 
are victims of syphilis are prone 
to clotting or thrombosis of the 
larger coronary (heart) blood ves- 
sels and all people thus afflicted 
promptly die. The immediate ef- 
fect of lack of blood supply to the 
heart muscle is that phenomenon 
all flight surgeons know so well as 
a general effect of flying, namely 
anoxemia or lack of oxygen. If 
the whole body suffers oxygen 
want there is muscular weakness, 
blurring or double vision, mental 
confusion and finally loss of con- 
sciousness. Anoxemia of the heart 
muscle results in agonizing pain. 
Coronary Artery 

The pain may be referred to the 
stomach and the patient, who is 
in reality suffering from harden- 
ing of the cardiac arteries, thinks 
he has indigestion. The person 


who is reported as having died of 
“acute indigestion” has usually 





died from coronary artery disease. 


Among the conditions that may 
bring about heart disease can be 
enumerated: Scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, influenza, diphtheria, ty- 
phoid fever and especially rheu- 
matic fever. 

Rheumatic Fever 


Rheumatic fever, common 
among children, is particularly dif- 
ficult to detect at its outset and 
often passes unrecognized. The 
germ has not yet been identified. 
The mode of entry into the human 
body is unknown. It is suspected 
that the germ may enter the body 
from some already present source 
of infection. Therefore, any con- 
ditions such as decayed teeth, dis- 
eased tonsils or chronic sinus in- 
fection should be removed. Rheu- 
matic fever may be recurrent. It 
attacks both heart muscle and 
heart valves. The damaged heart 
muscle may recover some of it: 
former efficiency but the damag-d 


SPECIAL RULE 
Forbids Flying 
Near Hindenburg 





A special air-traffic rule prohib- 
iting flights by private and com- 
mercial aircraft closer than 1 mile 
to the German Zeppelin Hinden- 
burg when it is in flight and one- 
half mile when moored during the 
period of its flights to the United 
States was promulgated on May 
18 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The special rule reads as 
follows: 

Special Air-Traffic Rule 

May 18, 1936. 

Pursuant to section 3 (e) of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended, the following special air- 
traffic rule is promulgated for the 
navigation and protection of air- 
craft during the period of the 
flights of the German Zeppelin 
Hindenburg to the United States. 

Effective during the period of 
these flights of the dirigible Hin- 
denburg within the territory of 
the United States private and com- 
mercial aircraft shall not be 
flown in closer proximity than one 
(1) mile to the dirigible Hinden- 
burg when it is in flight and one- 
half (4%) mile when it is moored. 

Ernest G. Draper, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


ALPA HEAD 


Gives Tour 


DESCRIPTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 
important part played by the air 
line pilot in attaining clock-like 
precision in this newest of all 
modes of transportation. 

The greatest need in our indus- 
try which presents itself to me thus 
far during the National Tour is the 
need for a thoroughly effective 
governmental, regulatory agency. 
Air transportation can no longer 
subsist as Uncle Sam’s precocious 
orphan. It has reached its majority 
and now demands adult laws. 

ICC Regulation 

What is the solution? All modes 
of travel, WITH THE EXCEP- 
TION OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION, are now regulated effective- 
iy by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There are definite 
divisions for railroads, waterways, 
buses, trucks, etc. Therefore, in 
the interest of sound development 
and public safety, there should im- 
mediately be created legislation 
transferring air transportation to 
an air transport division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
such division being duly charged 
with its proper regulatory and gov- 
ernmental duties. 


PILOTS NOW 
At Love Field 


Frank C. “Bub” Merrill and 
Herb Kindred have recently ex- 
tended their activities to the su- 
pervision of the new Bennett Air- 
craft, Inc., of Love Field, Dallas, 
Tex. The company, which is the 
latest acquisition of Mr. Frank W. 
Bennett and “Bub” Merrill, suc- 
ceeds the Culver Aircraft, Inc. 

















heart valves show permanent 
changes. Scar tissue forms about 
the openings into the large arter- 
ies leading off from the heart. 
These openings become narrowed, 
closing of the valve is hindered 
and there is an obstruction to the 


contact just as pitted valves in 
airplane motors fail to scat prop- 


and some blood flows back into 
the chamber from which it should 
have emptied. «-Thereafter, to 





whole heart be enlarged 


free flow of blood. The edges of 
the valves fail to make proper 


erly. A backward leakage occurs 


Air Ine pilots flying into Dal- 
las are cordially invited by Broth- 
er: Merrill and Kindred to make 
their Headquarters at the Love 
Field office of the company. 

Bennett Aircraft is distributor 
for Waco and Portersfield planes 
in this dist~ict, and carries a com- 
plete line of parts for Wacos as 
well as for Jacobs, Continental and 
Wright motor:. 

The United Air Lines hangar 
and Magnolia Hangar, where over- 
haul and maintenance is under 
Bill Click, formerly of American 





| counter-balance this leakage and 
to drive the blood through the con- 
stricted opening, the heart cham- 
ber must enlarge and in fact the 


Airlines, are now operated by 
Bennett Aircraft. 
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AIR BUREAU 


Releases 


CRASH REPORT 


FULL DETAILS 





Discusses Several Possible 
Reasons for Cause of 
Air Accident 
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left engine oscillated slightly. All 
other instruments were reported 
to have been functioning normally 
at Memphis. The radio received 
and transmitter worked satisfac- 
torily at the time of take-off and 
during the routine contact at 7:18 
p. m., approximately 14 minutes 
prior to the accident. A check of 
ground navigational aids indicated 
that the revolving light beacons 
and the Memphis and Little Rock 
radio ranges were working satis- 
factorily. 
Power Glide 

From the available evidence, it 
appears that the flight was not ex- 
periencing any difficulty when it 
passed the emergency field at For- 
est City, Arkansas, about 13 miles 
east of the point where the acci- 
dent occurred. It was, however, 
flying considerably lower than the 
3,000-foot altitude (above sea 
level) reported by the copilot ap- 
proximately ten minutes before 
and was probably less than 500 
feet above the ground at that 
point. Shortly before or just 
prior to the accident, the airplane 
altered its heading about 60 de- 
grees to the right. It is believed 
that the airplane first contacted 
the trees in a power glide with the 
right wing slightly low and at a 
speed equal to or in excess of the 
normal cruising speed. 

It is apparent that the crew was 
not attempting an emergency 
landing. A good emergency field 
had been passed about five minutes 
previously, but no attempt was 
made to use it. The airplane had 
not been slowed down, no landing 
flares were dropped, the landing 
lights were not turned on, the 
landing flaps were not in landing 
position, the power had not been 
reduced, and the radio ground sta- 
tions received no reports from the 
crew of any difficulty. 

Several Reasons 

Several possibilities as to the 
cause of this accident are suggest- 
ed in the evidence and were inves- 
tigated thoroughly. The most im- 
portant of these are briefly dis- 
cussed in the following sub-para- 
graphs: 

a. Structural failure of the con- 
trols, control surfaces or any part 
of the airplane resulting in uncon- 
trollability. This is considered im- 
probable in view of the nature of 
the flight path, the complete ab- 
sence of any itidication of such 
failure in the wreckage and the 
lack of any reports of difficulties 
by radio. ~ 

b. Passenger interference. It 
is possible that a passenger entered 
the pilot’s compartment, either by 
invitation or otherwise, and inca- 
pacitated the pilot, copilot or both, 
or maliciously interfered with the 
controls. This,, however, is not 
substantiated by any of the avail- 
able evidence. 

c. Erroneous instruments. The 
artificial horizon was in error 6 
degrees or 7 degrees. Had this 
instrument alone been used, accu- 
rate flying would have been diffi- 
cult. There were, however, other 
instruments before the crew by 
means. of .which. accurate flying 
could have been readily accom- 
plished. The gradual changing of 
the gyroscopic compass and the os- 
cillation of one oil gauge are not 
serious and are not believed to 
have had any bearing on the acci- 
dent. 

d. Passenger being shown the 
pilot’s compartment. Had this 
been the case and the cockpit 
lights had been on, the outside 
vision of ie rate would have been 
restricted ntion might 
have been stractel from the con- 
trol of the airplane. A’ restriction 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 








| DR. GREENE WRITES ABOUT HEART 
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heart, describing enlargement of 

great proportions. Kidney disease 

and high blood pressure may dam- 

age the heart if the small vessels 

that feed the heart muscle proper 

have been affected by hardening. 
Heart Disease 

Many people who have diseased 
hearts have been healthy up to a 
certain age. They are usually en- 
ergetic, ambitious and successful 
in their undertakings. They are 
as a rule of the type that eats 
abundantly, smokes incessantly, 
exercises too little and uses alco- 
holic beverages freely. There are 
exceptions to this rule. 

It is lamentable for one to cul- 
tivate the habit of thinking in ap- 
prehension about the heart. We 
should all realize, however, that 
even if the human pump seems 
somewhat foolproof, we may wise- 
ly prolong heart health by a sane 
method of living and activities al- 
ways in keeping with our years. 
If one lives a completely lazy life 
and fails to exercise, his muscles 
will grow weak and flabby. The 
heart muscle will show poor tone 
just as the muscles in the arm will 
get out of training. One would be 
regarded as foolish if at middle 
age he attempted to run a mile or 
tried to pitch a hard game of base- 
ball, especially if out of training 
for years. Every person may ob- 
serve red-faced, overweight people 
attempting to keep up the pace 
that leads to the grave in our mad 
race of civilization. In spite of 
the most flagrant abuses a few 
people are able to demonstrate 
heart perseverance and are living 
proof that the heart stands up un- 
der a terrible load of insults be- 
fore it konks out. Exercise must 
never be too strenuous. At the 
end of a long flight, with the ex- 
haustive effects of altitude and 
strain, it would be unadvisable to 
neglect a rest period and unwise 
to engage in violent exercise. At 
the end of a day’s work there 
usually comes a full meal and im- 
mediately thereafter the heart 
gets another work-out. An in- 
creased heart load must be en- 
dured until digestion is completed. 

Exercise Aids 

It must be understood that hu- 
mans who are fond of mild out- 
door exercise are said to have a 
thousand chances for living longer 
than more inactive people. Un- 
fortunate is the person who has 


not a hobby and all the more for-! 


tunate are those who have hob- 
bies, especially if the trend must 
be followed out of doors. 


the day for rest and perhaps sleep 
is not laziness; it’s good sense. f| 
preceding the rest period, exces- 
sive amounts of food have been| 
taken, the heart is somewhat de- 
prived of the opportunity of rest 
and of building up reserve. A 
light lunch followed by a short 
period of sleep will lighten the 
burden of many overloaded hearts. 
Mental fatigue and worry are re- 
sponsible for intensifying heart 
disease. Leaving one’s business 
out of doors with the cat instead 
of taking one’s worries as bed 
companions will improve the physi- 
cal condition of many tense and 
troubled people. Learning how to 
relax was a habit pilots had to ac- 
quire in learning to fly but it 
seems a difficult task for some of 
them to practice relaxation on the 
ground. With an ever increasing 
intensity of our civilization, our 
mode of living seems more com- 
plex. As we grow older it is well 
to reduce the speed of life, retire 
a bit earlier in the evening, get 
up a bit later, indulge in measured 
exercise only to the point of mod- 
erate fatigue, increasing the exer- 
tion as we get in progressively bet- 
ter physical condition. In general, 
we must give our tired hearts 
much needed and frequent vaca- 
tion periods. The higher we fly 
the more rapid our hearts beat. 
Altitude flying is accompanied by 
an increase in one’s blood pres- 
sure. The person who is physical- 
ly fit will adequately compensate 
for this environmental change; 
the person who is not physically 


fit will show signs of staleness. If, 
perchance, there is a latent heart 
lesion the- condition of. overwork 
involves whipping a failing engine 
into an increased performance in 
order to carry a greater load. 
Sooner or later signs of lowered 
performance will develop. 
Two Types 

Heart failure is of two general 
types. The painful type that has 
been mentioned is known as an- 
ginal failure. The other type is 
known as congestive failure. The 
latter is a condition in which the 
patient is short of breath upon 
mild exertion and has a tendency 
towards an enlargement of the 
liver and spleen and towards 
swelling or dropsy of his extrem- 
ities and accumulation of fluid in 
the abdominal cavity. 

If one has an anginal attack, 
so often mistaken for “acute in- 
digestion,” is seen in bed by the 
attending physician and is ordered 
to stay in bed until a diagnosis 
can be made, life can be saved. 
The doctor can determine that a 
slight fever and an increased num- 
ber of white blood cells indicate 
more than a stomach upset and 
suggest anginal heart attack. The 
patient will not be permitted to 
get on his feet even though his 
pain has passed and he feels well 
enough to go to work. It takes 
faith in one’s doctor to follow ad- 
vice in this situation. The doctor 
will likely order an ambulance and 
send his patient, flat on his back, 
into the hospital for the purpose 
of securing electrocardiographic 
tracings. These will reveal the 
presence or absence of heart mus- 
cle damage from a stopped up 
blood vessel, the ominous coronary 
occlusion. 
tion of a damaged heart will re- 
veal normal size and sounds. The 


the presence or absence of a blood 


main up and around and out of 


fer serious consequences. This 
neglected or mistreated type of 
heart case will show a death rate 
of eighty- ‘five per cent — in five 


Warning Against 
| Foreign 


Employment 


In the April issue of The AIR 
| LINE PILOT, we carried a warn- 
ing against the acceptance of for- 
| eign employment without a thor- 
| ough investigation. 

We are again sounding this 
same warning and urging that none 
of our members accept foreign em- 
ployment until they investigate, or 
better still have Headquarters in- 
vestigate, the proposition from 
every conceivable angle. 

One of our members, who re- 
cently returned from employment 
in one of the smaller foreign coun- 
tries, states that contracts are not 
always adhered to and there is lit- 
tle chance of securing redress. The 
proposition seems to be that if a 
man is beyond the bounds of his 
own country, he is also, to a great 
extent, beyond the protection of his 
country’s laws. 

The aforementioned pilot goes 
on to state that of course employ- 
ment is what we all want, but he 
qualifies this statement by adding 
that, it is far better to go broke at 
home than in a foreign country. 

This is all too true, and this 
gentleman ought to know because 
he has been broke in several for- 
eign countries. 

We do not wish in this article 
to convey the irapression that 
there are no good piloting positions 
for American pilots in foreign 
countries where they may be treat- 
ed fairly, but we do wish to urge 
that great care be _ exercised 
through the medium of proper in- 
vestigation before a position out- 
side of the United States is ac- 
cepted. 











Lying | 
down on a couch in the middle of! 








An ordinary examina-' 


electrical tracings will surely show| 


clot in the artery which nourishes| 
the heart. If damage has occurred | 
and the patient is permitted to re-| 


bed, he will in all probability suf-| 





years. If the patient is required 
to rest for many weeks until the 
damaged heart muscle can heal, a 
normal life and survival for many 
years is possible. With serious 
heart muscle damage, however, 
the individual thus afflicted will 
lead a life every day of which is a 
precarious one. Survival will de- 
pend upon the patient leading a 
life of deliberate habits, avoidance 
of worry and exhaustion and days 
of abundant rest. 
Simple Advice 

All of this advice sounds so sim- 
ple that it has rather a tinge of 
foolishness about it. No doubt 
many chronic heart cases who are 
now playing their parts in the ter- 
rible tragedy of cardiac mortality 
felt the same way about the mat- 
ter. Perhaps there is not a single 
active pilot in this country with 
serious heart disease. Not so very 
long ago though a poor pilot, suf- 
fering terrible pain in his chest, 
flew his passengers over the wild 
waste lands of desert terrain, 
landed them safely at an airport, 
crawled out of the cockpit, stag- 
gered into the hangar and died. 

The tiight surgeon who exam- 
ines your heart m routine exam- 
inations is your best friend for the 
reason that his trained ears, eyes 
and mind may detect a latent dis- 
ease of the heart in time to avoid 
the serious damage that would 
otherwise occur. Heart tracings 
may be needed in the twenty-year 
old pilot as well as among those 
who are more mature. In certain 
cases the doctor cannot be entirely 
sure of his findings without an 
electrocardiographic tracing. Pi- 
lots should cooperate in this re- 
spect. Pilots should lead semi- 
athletic careers. One of the great- 
est of all pilots told me recently 
that when he begins to get stale 
and finds himself flying a bit me- 
chanically, thinking and reacting 
slowly and developing a tendency 
towards becoming “fat and forty,’ 
he begins activities on the hand- 
ball court. Here in the beginning 
of play he is awkward, slow in re- 
actions and coordinations. As play 
and practice progress, he becomes 
more alert, has better aim, pre- 
cision and speed both mentally and 
physically. It is then that he 
breathes better, feels better, re- 
laxes more automatically and 
sleeps the normal sleep of a 
heaithy but tired person. There- 
after there is marked improvement 
in flying ability. 

Toxic Goiter 

One other source of heart dis- 
ease deserves mention, toxic goi- 
ter. The thyroid gland is in the 
neck. When enlarged, the condi- 
tion is known as goiter. This 
gland secretes a substance which 
is necessary for maintenance of 
good health. If there is an under- 
secretion the person becomes dull 
and listless. If there is an over- 
secretion the person loses weight, 
develops a rapid pulse, tremor of 
the extremities, nervousness and 
in certain cases prominence of the 
eyes. There is not only an over- 
secretion in toxic goiter but a poi- 
sonous one. This poison has a 
special tendency to cause heart 
disease. The doctor recognizes 
the symptoms by his physical ex- 
amination and determines the de- 
gree of over-secretion by conduct- 
ing a basal metabolism test. This 
test is based upon study of the 
amount of oxygen a person re- 
quires over a specific period of 
time. Many of the cases require 
surgical removal of a portion of 
the thyroid. Recently cases of 
failing hearts have been relieved 
of cardiac overwork by removing 
part of the thyroid. Thereafter 
the pulse slows, the blood pressure 
drops, pain subsides and the pa- 
tient is comfortable even though 
he still has a badly diseased heart. 


Those who believe in a short 
life and merry life will fail to 
conserve energy, will drink and 
smoke and eat too much and will 
as a group show a greater inci- 
dence of heart disease. The per- 
sons who recognize the delicacy of 
human mechanical makeup will 
conserve hearts and live healthier, 
happier and longer lives, 
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EXCELLENT }NEW 


Aero Books 
ARE REVIEWED 


BY M. A. RODDY 
Editor, Air Line Pilot 

The Aircraft Year Book for 
1936, published by the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, is 
now off the press and represents a 
standard authority and reference 
work for American Aeronautics. 

The work is the eighteenth an- 
nual edition and consists of 500 
pages with 200 halftone illustra- 
tions, 85 three-view Aircraft draw- 
ings, 25 two-view engine drawings, 
14 graphs, 80 pages of statistics, 
and reference tables, together with 
the chronology of 1935, complete- 
ly indexed. 

Howard Mingos was editor of 
the book which lists The AIR 
LINE PILOT among the aeronau- 
tical publications of the United 
States. 

“Practical Flight Training’ 

Another fine book in which pi- 
lots will be interested is the new- 
ly released “Practical Flight 
Training” by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Barrett Studley, U. S. N., 
and published by the MacMillan 
Company of New York. 

According to the U. S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings the book is 
a revised edition of a well known 
handbook containing new chapters 
in the development of Aviation, 
the place of aviation training, the 
Air Commerce regulations, and 
also twenty-five new illustrations. 

It is further added that the au- 
thor is to be congratulated on giv- 
ing to the service and to the gen- 
eral public a truly practical flight 
training manual that will prove of 
great assistance to ANYONE in- 
terested in any way in the flying 
of airplanes. 


ZEPPELIN 


Crosses North 


ATLANTIC 


On May 9, 1936, following in the 
wake of Pan American’s regular, 
year-round, trans-Pacific clipper 
service, the Hindenburg, world’s 
largest dirigible, inaugurated the 
first regular North Atlantic air 
service (61 hr., 38 min.). 

In U. S. papers, columns of trib- 
ute went to Dr. Hugo Eckener. 

The flight, so smooth that many 
of the 51 passengers had difficulty 
remembering they were in the air, 
contributed the world’s first aerial 
Mass, an icy shower in which Lady 
Wilkins had the honor of taking 
the first bath, and a breakfast of 
sausages, hot rolls, honey and cof- 
fee. 

Thirty-four of the passengers, 
after landing at Lakehurst, N. J., 
flew to Newark in planes of the 
American Airlines. This marked 
the first combination service in 
lighter and heavier than air craft 
in this country. 

The millions upon millions of 
miles, flown by heavier-than-air 
equipment, have proved beyond a 
doubt that this type of air trans- 
portation is practical. 

The innumerable extensive trips 
made by lighter-than-air craft, one 
of which was around the world by 
the Graf Zeppelin, have gone far 
to prove this mode of travel also 
practical. The main trouble seems 
to be that there is only one Dr. 
Hugo Eckener. 

Time goes on, and the restless 
generation of today asks: What 
next? The answer is, the stratos- 
phere. 











FRACTURES LEG 

Friends and acquaintances of 
Captain Bert Sours will be inter- 
ested to know that he is recover- 
ing in the Jackson Memorial Hos- 
pital, Miami, Fla., from a badly 
fractured .leg. ALPA sends re- 
grets and hopes for his complete 
and rapid recovery. 
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ions, and Lake this year. Stephenson and| an outfit worthy of Esquire, hang-| mind from swinging beams, false ty Be é = oome % get no rides 
trations. J Nelson own a minor share, how- PILOT STARK ing over a fence with a glass of| dead spots and such, and if it|'™ “°®T*0am when she is launched. 
at the au- ever. All those pilots of other rum in one hand and a pipe in the} didn’t take your mind off these 
ed on giv- & companies who desire to fish may other, gazing out over his vast do-| things then you haven’t got much HERO PILOT SAVES 
) the gen- & use the boat if they arrive at the Plane Found main. We could not imagine Har-| mind and shouldn’t be in the cock- AIR PASSENGERS 
‘ical flight % park on an “F” passage over NPA. ry with a whiskey glass in one| pit. Asking the President of the 
— of Steve, our manager of opera- |hand, much less a pipe. The ging 3 they didn’t have hostess-| BY — eg SHERIDAN 
§ in- ® tions, tore out two more of his . : | thought intrigued us so we inves-| es, he was told the cost was too ouncil No. 39—AA 
the flying & thinning top-knot when Ray went sink Fe sole Rigg Me mira tigated. We found Harry OK and| great. Al said he thought they Chicago, Ill. 
sight-seeing with a load of nota-! aviator, disappeared last January| 2% We suspected, no pipe and no| were worth it. But then the man-| Some of our newly promoted 
. bles who were due at the big West, was found in Lost Creek Canyon, | whiskey. Looked all over the} agement and Al were not looking] pilots are pretty hot, but none are 
Yellowstone festivities for lunch-|49 wiles northeast of Morgan place and still no whiskey but] at the thing from the same angle,| hotter than was E. N. Coates on 
N eon, getting in late. Utah, on May 30, 1936 ’| Harry wouldn’t tell where it was| perhaps. Anyway, Al went home| the night of May 26th. 
Our copilots have been under- ¥ : ? hidden. Maybe he expected Scrog-| (or maybe you don’t go home Dons Stinson A 
going a course in instrument flying| _.Fred Weyland of Salt ae gins back again. The nice part| when you think about hostesses)} Ed buckled on one of those cun- 
rth by Professor F. S. Nelson. Nellie; City, hiking through the moun-| about the scene was Harry work-| and came back with a very ingeni- ning little Stinson A’s that you’ve 
is slowly recovering. He will be| tins, came upon the ship in rug-| ing his brand new tractor. He|ous plan. It would be this: Of-| heard so much about and with 
[ back, fit to live with, within three | 8&4 terrain. He reported no trace| .ays it is a three horsepower trac-| fer a course in “How to be a host- young Carnegie as courier and 
or four months. of Stark’s body. tor, plow, harrow, rake, cultivator,| ess.” It would be a one-year| one passenger, had a go at De- 
Preliminary examination of bo | hoe, planter, digger-up-a, and the| course and would cost two hun-| troit, dcnthainen, It was only a 
oo PILOT WEHRUNG HAS craft revealed only a _ broken! Lord knows what all.. Harry went| dred bucks a month. The course] |ocal trip, but it turned out more 
ving in the FISH HUNTING DOG wheel. Department of Commerce} into details. With this gadget you would cover twelve months. They! local than we bargained for. Im- 
8 — ee said they believed P could Plow ten acres in fifteen! would then be hired on graduation| mediately after taking off, Ed 
¢ clipper escaped serious injury in a forced| - —— —— 
y, world’s BY PILOT ERNEST DRYER landing only to die in a mid-win- peste grb merge yrs psi hen 
rated the Council No. 40—AA ter bitasard. ELIEVE ae b warne arnegie 
hendte oir Cleveland, Ohio : ‘ that he was making an emergency 
le all Welt & te the: nee ail ee ee = a men oe landing. While Mr. Carnegie was 
, ; + te < ’) tra irlines, died suddenly on rotecting the passenger from the 
“ of trib- —— Bocas g Bae 4 berg and| June 12, 1936, at his home in De- Cause of Crash Un known ieee wat ame the yo to leap 
ckener. ; : : : : 
that many & is trying to get enough time off so oo Fife held Membership | — pon syiupatides “itu, Oooh 
1 difficulty Bf he can put the first five hundred) Number 874 in The Air Line| (Continued from Page 6) tablish whether or not the airplane, made a quick downwind landing. 
in the air, miles on it. Then, if he can, he] Pilots Association. He was born of outside viston should not have | Was being flown in violation of the | By a pilot in a normal condition it 
first aerial wou like to see if the speedom-| 4+ Bridgeville, Pa., December 6, heen serious as there were suffi-|500-foot minimum altitude re-| would have been a sweet piece of 
hich Lady — ¢ter is a fake or not, as it has one 1892, and received his flying in- cient instruments to permit full|@uirement of the Air Commerce | work, since there was one-eighth 
of taking hundred miles per hour on the structions from the United States control of the flight, but even a Regulations. Whether the air-|of a second to spare, counting in 
eakfast of B ‘op. ‘ Army, Carlstrom Field, Florida. ‘momentary distraction at a low| Plane was being flown low to take|round numbers, but for a pilot 
y and cof- Chuck cn Dog FE , On March 27, 1936, Pilot Boyd altitude could cause serious re-|#dvantage of more favorable winds | who was frying it was quite nice, 
as ehrung is having a lot} MW. Shelton died at the Veterans| guts, or had descended unnoticed by the| quite nice. Even though cross 
assengers, JB Of trouble with his dog. It seems) 4 qministration, Tucson, omega . ae oe ee i crew is not determinable. This| wind and down wind on a runway 
rst, N. J. % that every time he gives it a bath) pijot Shelton was born ae t I tank bee Rcomygerd _~ particular stretch of country is| under construction, the landing 
es of the it goes down to the river and rolls| gtotts City, Mo., September 6, 3.9 , hi tal . fli F quite dark as there are very few| had to be right; a turned over 
is marked in the best dead fish it can find.| 4899 and held ALPA Membership uring this part . the ignt. lights visible other than airway} ship would have meant three dead 
service in 2nd I guess Chuck then gets told Number 295. He received his Prpesure drop warning lights and beacon lights. men. Well, as the cooks say, it 
1 air craft from the little woman, but don’t training from Eddie Stinson, South a pi Pe My ons Throughout the flight the evi-| was done roa turn. No shenee on 
we all? ae Las Loop Field, San Antonio, Texas. nffe! ~% ae th ss ys dence indicates that the airplane|the ground than the plane was 
nillions of Cy Bittner is still living out of] On May 19, 1936, Pilot John D.| chanoe from an empty fuel tank to| WS fully controllable and flying| ablaze. So Mr. Coates, beginning 
er-than-air B 2 couple of suitcases and is still) Worthen, while flying a five-place pags pilose «bare an thee ote 5 normally. to get a little crisp in places, be- 
beyond a ae gs of getting settled before| passenger ship built expressly for oe ete aera eee It is probable that some occur-|.gan to plan to leave her. But 
air trans- the egintaee that iy ther Radel tae Harry Williams, president of the! right engine have faltered momen- | tence similar to those described in imagine how sheepish he must 
’ ' ; ; : Wedell Williams Air Service, by|tayily due to th w being slow the foregoing sub-paragraphs d, e| have felt when he found that the 
nsive trips ger and better suitcases he will be} which company Pilot Worthen was agp J itchi °. t 3 wired a Fy “4 and f caused a change in the flight| emergency hatch to the cockpit 
craft, one J ™ the market for a few dozen. emploved, crashed near Harelson, niake " ane “an yg path of the airplane just prior to| had been glued down so that rain 
2 world by _Ernie Dryer is trying to get|1_ Both pilot and executive was| oh f ; the accident. The evidence does| would not funnel down the pilot’s 
» gone far ‘ime to go fishing. He did get one] ,ijleq, Ce oe eee not support a statement ‘as to the | spine. However, Mr. Coates 
travel also @ ‘@y in and caught a bushel, using] On December 27, 1907, John A f. Copilot alone at controls.| ...-+ nature of this occurrence, | proved that the lack of a hatch- 
uble seems beer for bait. It seems that he| worthen was ‘eon th Pine Bluff, The copilot may have been alone |} 14 points to the conclusion that, way is no handicap to a fellow 
y one Dr. & Went to Vermilion and tied up to} ark. At this place he received his|1",'"¢ Pilot’s compartment and in| i¢ it actually took place, it was of|who is really enthusiastic about 
the fish house dock and gave the flving instruction from Jimmie Bar- sole control of the airplane for the a minor nature which could have| leaving. He just went through the 
he restless boss some beer for fish. Some] wick He held Department of Com- few minutes preceding the accl- | heen easily and safely corrected | top of the ship. 
ks: What ‘sherman. , merce License No. 1870 and a dent. ° Having less experience than | ha4 the airplane been flying at suf-| The passenger was all right; Mr. 
he stratos- Well that is all for now. Re- Standard Air T Rati the pilot, he may have become mo- ficient altitude Carnegie, who saved the crazed 
gards to all from Council No. 40 ransport ating. He mentarily confused due to some 5 P . roa 
- 40. had held the position of first pilot, inor difficulty Based on the knowledge . or in-| passenger from. diving back into 
— PAL EVENTS ARE flying for Wedell Williams Air|” Re es formation in possession of » this =~ Se was bacaed but ig om 
LEG DETAILED IN FULL Service, for the last six years. eS agency, it is the opinion of the|ly; Mr. Coates was suffering from 
On February 18, 1935, he be-| It is definitely established that}Bureau of Air Commerce. that,,al-| ugly looking road ‘téchnically minor 
tances of BY came a member of The Air Line| for at least the last 13 miles of the}though, flying at a low. altitude | burns about the ‘hands and face, 
z meer PILOT CECIL B. NORTHROP | Pilots Association and was actively | flight the airplane was flown at an}May jhave contributed to the aie and from fatigue which is not sur- 
is recover- Council No. 32—PAL affiliated until the time of his| altitude lower than had been re- of this accident, the PROBABLE) prising since it'‘Was reliably re- 
10rial Hos- < Cleveland, oO. ‘ death. ported at 7:18 p. m. by radio. The CAU SE. OR CAUSES THEREOF ported by eye-witnesses that when 
a badly (Continued from May is:ue) The Association expressed its| evidence is not sufficiently reliable CANNOT BE DETERMINED, he sky-rocketed ‘out! of the top of 
sends re- Abner was getting exhausted; she| deepest sympathies to the be-|to permit an exact determination /s/. Eugene L. Vidal, the flaming ship, he trad run about 
s complete § was getting him down. Hewas fight-} reaved families. of this altitude or to definitely es- ‘Director of Air Commerce. 
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NEWSLETTERS FROM ALPA 


Line Pilot Councils 


(Continued from Page 7) 
a half mile by the time he touched 
the ground. 

Ed Coates suffered little but so- 
cially. He couldn’t use his hands. 
He is on a month’s vacation. We 
are looking for our half-baked 
friend back any day now. 

The DC3’s 

The first of the new Douglas 
planes arrived in Chicago. Since 
everyone is well acquainted with 
its specifications and description, 
it will be desirable here to report 
only that those who have flown it 
say that it takes off better than 
the DC2, lands shorter, has much 
better brakes, does not stall with 
such gusto on landing, and so on. 
Your correspondent has not yet 
had a chance to fly it; will report 
later. 

It doesn’t look much bigger 
than the DC2. Im fact, the best 
description of its appearance is 
that it looks like a DC2 that has 
had an affair with an Electra. 
The cockpit, however, is normal. 
That is, putrid. After a new ship 
design has been finished, the engi- 
neers all go down to Kelly’s, and 
the janitor puts in the cockpit. 
But then, every reporter knows 
that the pilots are supermen. A 
few little handicaps just makes it 
more interesting for them. But 
the plane IS definitely better, and 
we’re all numb to cockpits any- 


way, so we are making progress, 

and some of it forward. 

Oh Take Me Where the Daisies . 
Who wants to go South? No- 

body asked that question, but in 

view of the fact that somebody 

might ask it all of our pilots an- 


swered it. Ah, you hit it on the 
first guess. 
So Messrs. Ator, Ledbetter, 


Hammer and Pricer are agoin’ out 
thar to the Southwest. No more 
will they shoot the chutes at New- 
ark nor rub against that splendid 
landmark, the smoke stack, the 
phallic symbol of civic vigor that 
makes bad weather at Newark so 
stimulating. No more will they 
barrel-roll to landings behind the 
gas tank at Detroit, while the Self- 
ridge boys watch with awe. No 
more will they slip in among the 
lanterns, ditches and embattle- 
ments at Chicago like the deft 
hand of a wife into the trouser 
pocket inthe starry stillness. 
Sissies! 

If I had more seniority with 
this company, I should like to be 
a sissy, too. Oo, la la. 

The policy of American Air- 
lines, it is said, is to allow new 
runs to be taken by request in the 
order of seniority; but no pilots 
can be bumped. The pilot re- 
questing the transfer pays his own 
expenses of moving, which helps 
to make everybody happy. 











“AIR BUREAU 


Discusses 
Pilot Waivers 





According to the Medical Sec- 
tion of the Department of Com- 
merce, out of a total of 803 
scheduled air line pilots, there are 
only 47 who are flying under 
physical waivers at the present 
time. Practically all of these 
waivers are for minor defects, for 
which the great amount of experi- 
ence of these men more than com- 
pensates. 


Careful Check 


During recent medical hearings 
this question was carefully gone 
into and it was repeatedly recom- 
mended by all concerned that the 
most effective places to tighten up 
on the physical requirements for 
air line pilots is at the beginning 
of their careers. While it is true 
that a minor physical defect may 
develop after years of flying, it is 
surely the soundest policy to de- 
mand physical perfectidn in the 
young men entering the profes- 
sion. 

Right Step 


The Department of Commerce, 
Aeronautics Branch, has recently 
recognized this fact by placing 
into effect the following regulation 
which, we believe, is a step in the 
right direction. Even though air 
line pilots as a group are of ex- 
tremely high physical standards, 
these standards can be even higher 
if this regulation is strictly ad- 
hered to. It corrects the trouble 
at its source and as the old adage 
goes, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

Amendment 


Air Commerce Regulations 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 


(Edition of Jan. 1, 1934) 
Amendment No. 3 
Pursuant to section 3 (c) of the 


Air Commerce Act of 1926, as: 


amended (44 Stat. 568), chapter 
5 of Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7 is 
hereby amended by inserting after 
the first sentence of paragraph 
(D) of section 50 thereof a semi- 
colon and the following: 
Provided, however, That no such 
waivers will be granted to trans- 
port pilots who desire to take the 
necessary technical tests for sched- 
uled air-transport pilot’s rating— 


LETTER TELLS 
About Canada 


(Continued from Page 1) 





very small population, and it is in 
that country they do most of their 
flying, serving the mining industry. 
Except for two short routes on the 
coasts they have no scheduled air 
mail runs like those in the States. 


P. 0. Profits 


Those that the Post Office ad- 
vertise as such are merely those 
schedules which are run by the 
operators to and from the various 
mines and outlying places to which 
the mail is carried on a poundage 
rate and the existing rates are such 
as to make it unprofitable to the | 
carrier to fly the mail. However, | 
these rates are very profitable to | 
the Post Office since they are get- 
ting it “in” cheaper by air than by 
any other means such as dog team 
in the winter and canoe in the 
summer. To the public there is no 
extra charge. The regular postage | 
rate of three cents is all that is! 
required because of the above fact 
that all the mail goes in by air to 
these points. In most of these cases 
the mail is flown in at a rate less 
than the existing freight rate. Such 
a condition is unwarranted and is 
due entirely to the ever active un- 
fair competition which exists be- 
tween the various operators. It is 
the old sad story of the railways 
cropping up again. 

Praise Mediation Law 

It would seem, therefore, that 
there is a great deal to be done re- 
rarding the lot of the pilots in 
Canada. 

The Canadian pilots congratulat- 
ed ALPA on its fine work in get- 
ting the Mediation Bill made law. 








waivers for physical defects desig- 
nated as disqualifying by these 
regulations when, in his opinion. 
the experience of the pilot will 
compensate for the defect; Pro- 
vided, however, That no such waiv- 
ers will be granted to transport 
pilots who desire to take the neces- 
sary technical tests for scheduled 
air-transport pilot’s rating. <A 
waiver once granted for anv grade 





of license will hold indefinitely for 
that grade only so long as the de- 
fect for which it was granted has 
not increased or unless canceled 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 





Se that the paragraph will read: 
(D) Waivers. — In the case of 

trained, experienced pilots, the 

Secretary of Commerce may grant 


Approved to take effect June 1, 
1936 


Daniel C. Roper, 








KEEP TO THE RIGHT 








paramount. 


adhered to. 


and practice. 


on the ground. 


with safety. 


another airline! 


etc., may on occasion interfere with Control rules. 
eration and understanding on the part of officials and 
|pilots is essential if the Control system is to be given 
enough resiliency to meet all conditions and emergencies 


(Continued from Page 2) 


As long ago as April, 1933, the AIR LINE PILOT, 
reflecting early recognition by air line pilots of the increas- 
ing danger of congestion, published the cartoon which 
.-|heads this editorial, and which originally appeared in the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
the Central Executive Council met at Headquarters and, 
fired with the necessity for determined action, opened a 
campaign for the control of air traffic. 
ommendations of the Central Executive Council were for- 
warded to the Bureau of Air Commerce and, on November 
12, 1935, the Bureau held a meeting of Department offi- 
cials, airline executives and air line pilots, at which the 
Association was represented by Mr. Edward G. Hamilton. 
Shortly thereafter, AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL was estab- 
lished and the Seventy-fourth Congress before adjourn- 
ment appropriated funds for its development and main- 
tenance by the Department of Commerce. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL is new. 
period of experiment and adjustment is inevitable. 
pass this difficult stage successfully, maximum cooperation 
between the companies, Control officials and the pilots is 


On September 26, 1935, 


The extensive rec- 


It follows that a 
To 


First, the pilots must follow the regulations laid down 
by AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL. If any of these rules prove 
impracticable, then it is the duty of the pilots to report 
them to the local Control officials for revision. 
lations must be made practicable and they must be 


The regu- 


Second, the AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL officials must 
in turn cooperate to the greatest possible extent with the 
pilots in giving efficient service at all times, in formulating 
regulations and in revising them where necessary. The 
officials should remember the difference between theory 
They should not forget that many factors 
are apparent in the air that are not immediately evident 
Icing conditions, storms, low overcasts, 


Coop- 


Third, inter-airline activities must be coordinated to 
‘the greatest possible degree. 
lone airline must be fully informed as to the activities of 
all other airlines using the same airway. 
much difference to the people involved if the ship with 
which they have just collided belongs to the same or 


The pilots and officials of 


It does not make 


Patience, judgment and cooperation from companies, 
Control officials and pilots, will make AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROL successful, and safe operations on the airways 
damand that it be successful. 











CONGRESSMAN CROSSER AND 


Unemployment Problems 





Due to space limitations it was necessary to omit Congressman 


(Continued from April issue) 
Proper Method for Circulation 
of Money Necessary 

Even the much-desired estab- 
lishment of an unchanging and 
sound standard of value will not 
in itself however give us a sat- 
isfactory money system. There 
must be provided also a scientific 
method for getting the money 
into the hands of those desiring 
to deal in real wealth; that is, in 
commodities and other’ things 
which satisfy human needs. Money 
is practically a certificate by 
government that the holder of 
such certificate, called money, has 
given goods or services equal to 
the value stated on such cert'fi- 
cate; that is, money. Those en- 
gaged in trade and industry must 
be enabled to conveniently pro- 
cure money for their goods and 
services. I have not time to fully 
discuss proper provisions of law 
to enable people to secure, when 
desired, money for their goods. 
Let me say, however, that no pri- 
vate person or company should be 
allowed to issue money or to fix 
its value. Only the Government, 
through a proper central ag>ncy, 
should have authority to do that. 

In a general way, it might be 
stated also that there should be 
established branch agencies of 
such central Government mone- 
tary agency. A person should 
have the right to apply to such 
agency for monev on the security 
of goods owned by him. The 
agencv should have authority then 
to deliver, in money, to the appli- 
eant, the largest percentage of 
the value of the goods that could 
be advanced without danger of 





Secretary of Commerce. 


loss to the Government. 


| 





Crosser’s excellent speech in last issue. 


If the Government agency were 
to give the applicant money, 
amounting to half the value of his 
goods, the owner would still have in 
the goods a half interest for which 
he would not have received money. 
He would, therefore, need to find 
a customer so as to get money for 
his remaining interest in the 
goods. The money received from 
the Government agency on the se- 
curity of goods would make it pos- 
sible for the owner to take time 
to find a buyer who would pay a 
fair price for the goods and so 
enable the owner to avoid being 
forced to sell his goods at a los. 
On the other hand, the danger of 
losing his uncashed right in his 
goods, because of a less-than-cost 
price, caused by oversupply, would 
compel the owner to consider care- 
fully what amount of goods he 
could produce and be reasonably 
sure to sell at a fair profit. 

The application of the princivle 
just outlined would make possible 
on the one hand the issuance of 
any amount of monev reauired by 
actual trade and industry, and, on 
the other hand, would cause the 
return of the money to the Gov- 
ernment when it had served its 
purpose. In short, it would provide 
what is called an elastic currency. 
Theory of Acceleration of Circula- 

tion of Money or Forced 
Spending Wrong 
- It is important to note, however, 
that neither one kind of money 
nor another can be eaten as food 
or put on as clothes. Money may 
be regarded in the nature of an 
order on the general public for 
what the person with the monev 
may desire. In that sense it is 
proper assistance in the production 





ACT HELD 
Constitutional 


(Continued from Page 1) 
taining the association, was like. 
wise condemned. 

The Rock Island, as well as other 
railroads, during the company 
union period built up more damag. 
ing evidence against that system 
than its opponents could possibly 
compile. They were not content 
with merely controlling the organi- 
zations but forced employes into 
signing contracts for continuous 
membership. ‘Supervisors of Wel. 
fare” took on the manner of em. 
ployes’ guardians on the one hand, 
but on the other forced them to 
join the company association, 
Notes of warning were sent out 
advising employes to beware of 
A.F. of L. organizers and others 
“who would do anything and re. 
sort to any measure in order to dis. 
turb and oppose our present or. 
ganization.” It was evidence of 
such activities as these that the 
court considered in upholding the 
Railway Labor Act. 

It is evident from this decision 
that not all courts assume the duty 
of judging the constitutionality of 
legislation. Concerning the con. 
plaint of the association that the 
right of contract is violated by the 
prohibition of dues deductions, the 
decision refers to several court 
opinions to the effect that it is not 
up to a court to determine whether 
an act is wise or unwise. One of 
the opinions cited says: 

“Presumption of validity goe; 
with the act. Courts always pre. 
sume that the legislature acts ad. 
visedly and with full knowledge of 
the situation, and its action must 
be accepted by the courts as that 
of a body having full power to act, 
and only acting when it has ac. 
quired sufficient information to jus. 
tify its action.” 

Congress did investigate the 
check-off scheme before including 
the provision against it in the Act. 
Among the persons consulted by 
Congress was Joseph B. Eastman, 
the Federal Coordinator, whos 
staff had made a thorough studv of 
the entire company union system 
and concluded that the privilege of 
deducting dues from the pay roll 
gave the management the oppor- 
tunity to exert unjust influence 
over its employes. Every other 
phase of the subject was consider- 
ed with the result that Congress 
decided that railroads had gone too 
far in exercising control over the 
company associations and that em- 
ployes should be protected from 
further abuse. 











of real wealth, the things we eat, 
wear, or otherwise use. 

A correct system of commerce 
should enable everyone to produce 
and exchange goods on fair terms. 
The possession of money should 
indicate that the person having it 
has given for it something equal 
to the value shown on the face of 
the money. Unless, however, an 
increase of money represents an 
increase in the amount of com- 
modities, of real wealth, then it is 
not reliable money. 

It is a mistake, then, to believe 
that we can imnrrove business 27d 
commerce by giving some of the 
people, at stated times. a certain 
amount of money and forcing 
them to expend it within a certain 
time. The so-called demand for 
goods resulting from such a prac: 
tice would be altogether artificial 
and for a short time would forc¢ 
the production of goods beyond 
the ordinary requirements of the 
public, and then the forced buying 
or demand for goods, like all in- 
creased demands, would raise the 
price of goods. With the rise in 
price the demand would lessen ot. 
in other words, sales would fall 
off. If, to keep such a plan goin¢. 
we were to increase the volume of 
currency in the country, without 
at the same time increasing the 
production of real wealth, we 
should be simply cheapening the 
value of all money by putting ‘nt? 
circulation money not representing 
true wealth. 

The AIR LINE PILOT will con 
clude Congressman Crosser’s e* 
cellent article in the July issue. 
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